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The Sick Man of the Far East 
I. 


No true friend of China will hide from her the gravity of her pre- 
sent position, or offer an anodyne when surgery provides the only 
means of restoring health. No advocate of England’s permanent 
and vital interests will allow questions nearer home to obscure 
the perilous state of the Sick Man of the Far East, where our 
stake, present and prospective, is of transcendent magnitude. At 
present the only persons who have told China the plain truth, 
viz., that she has learnt nothing from defeat and misfortune, are 
the two Japanese Ministers, the Marquis Ito and Mr. Kurino, to 
‘whose words the Chinese are not likely to pay any heed. There 
is stilla chance of recovery for this Asiatic invalid if he can 
only be brought to face the ‘reality of his condition and to con- 
sent to an operation. It is therefore the duty of English writers 
and diplomatists to impress the facts, however unpleasant, on the 
consideration of all Chinese in places of responsibility, and to in- 
duce them to confront the plain issue, “Is their country to re- 
main an independent state, or is it to become the spoil of Russia 
and other Powers?” 

There have been three distinct phases of European opinion 
on the subject of China. During the first phase, which, for con- 
venience’ sake, we will say ended in 1870, the general opinion 
of competent foreigners resident in the country was that the 
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resources of the State were very great, but that the Govern- 
ment, through being corrupt to the core, was unequal to its duties 
and not possessed of any durable effective power. The second 
phase, which began with the successful suppression of the internal 
rebellions and the recovery of the Central Asian territories, was 
marked by a belief in the real power of China as a material 
factor in the disputes of the world, and that phase ended when, in 
1894, China went down almost at a single blow before “the pigmy 
nation” of Japan. Since that year the third phase has been in 
force, viz., of regarding China as a State destitute of power and 
influence, and only rescued from the most serious loss of territory 
by the protecting arm of Russia. The general view of China 
now, it would be scarcely going too far to say, is not merely 
that she is a guantité negligeable, but that she will have to obey 
the dictates of others and thus surrender the power to work out 
her own destiny. Unless the Chinese awake to the gravity of their 
situation there will be no resisting the accuracy of that conclusion. 

It was during the first of these three periods that the Chinese 
Government, taught by the imminent peril in which it was 
placed by the appearance of the Anglo-French forces at the gates 
of Peking, woke up to the deficiencies of its own position from a 
military point of view. The one lesson Prince Kung and the other 
Imperial advisers learnt from that experience was the necessity 
of acquiring a navy and of arming and disciplining some part of 
their land forces, and it must be recorded that they at once 
proceeded, after the conclusion of peace, to put their new ex- 
perience in practice as far as they could without a complete 
change of their character or a departure from their traditions: 
On the one hand, they employed Europeans, and placed many 
of their own troops under European discipline to fight the 
Taepings, and when the rebels were overthrown they continued 
the organisation with diminishing efficiency down to the present 
day. On the other hand, they’ bought English vessels of war and 
they enlisted the services of Sherard Osborne, one of the smartest 
officers of his day in the Royal Navy, as the commander of the 
flotilla which was to be the nucleus of a great Chinese fleet. 
It ought to be remembered that this step was taken at a time 
when Japan had not even begun to establish a fleet in embryo, 
or shown the least disposition to become a naval Power. 
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The collapse of the Sherard Osborne scheme in 1863 was due 
to a number of outside causes chiefly arising from the desire of 
the Chinese that the flotilla should be amenable to the orders 
of the Provincial authorities, whereas one of the conditions of 
the English officer’s appointment had been that he should only be 
subject to the Imperial Government at Peking ; but, without going 
into that question, it may be said that the loss of the flotilla 
and of Sherard Osborne’s services to China was a very serious 
one, When the ships were offered for sale the Japanese quickly 
saw their. opportunity and stepped in to buy some of the best 
of them. China’s loss and Japan’s acquisition of these ships 
turned eventually to the former’s detriment. In 1873 Japan 
landed a force on the island of Formosa, and, owing to the 
possession of these very ships, while China had none at all, she 
was able to subject China to the greatest humiliation, besides the 
payment of a considerable indemnity. 

But although this first attempt to found a Chinese navy ended 
in a fiasco, the Chinese did not lose sight of the necessity of 
obtaining a navy, and in 1874 or 1875, urged thereto by their 
recent injury at the hands of Japan in Formosa, as just stated, 
they purchased from the Armstrong firm a certain number of 
gunboats known by the letters of the Greek alphabet, and they 
also engaged the services of some English officers, of whom the 
ablest was Captain, then Lieutenant, Lang. During ten years 
this officer rendered China excellent service, and in the period of 
his stay in that country, the navy, by reason of the new ironclads 
built in Germany, and of cruisers constructed in England, of the 
arsenals and dockyards established at several places on the coast, 
and of the training of a considerable number of Chinese as engineers, 
gunners, and even as officers, became very efficient and really for- 
midable. At the moment when Captain Lang was compelled by 
the intrigues of his officers, acquiesed in if not absolutely sup- 
ported by Li Hung Chang, to lay down his command, the Chinese 
fleet was admitted by the Japanese themselves to be superior to 
their own, although they had never relaxed in their efforts since 
they first began to found a navy in 1863. When Captain Lang 
retired he left China with a fleet equal on paper to the third 
or fourth European Powers of that day, and, what is more, he left 
it in a state of efficiency. After his departure the policy was 
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relaxed, the efficiency disappeared, and, relieved from his vigil- 
ance, the canker of corruption ate into its vitals. Meanwhile 
Japan, sustaining her efforts, also under the advice of an English- 
man, Mr, Robert Inglis, outstripped China in the race of naval 
power, with the fatal consequences to her disclosed at the Yalu 
and Wei-Hai-Wei. The different course pursued by China and 
Japan to their English naval commanders furnishes an instructive 
lesson as to why the one was beaten and the other victorious. 
When China’s naval organisation had been little more than 
created, and before she had trained, or could possibly have hoped 
to train, a body of officers and men to work her fleet, she got 
rid of the officer who had accomplished so much, and neglected 
to fill his place with another. Eight years later she paid the 
penalty in disastrous defeat and the loss of the greater portion 
of the fleet on which she had spent millions. The responsibility 
for that fatal blunder rests with the unfortunate and short-sighted 
policy of Li Hung Chang. What else could be expected, indeed, 
from the man who, on surveying our magnificent fleet at Ports- 
mouth in August last, exclaimed “Give me the money and in 
five years I will organise a fleet that will sweep the Japanese 
from the ocean,” as if the mere purchase of ships sufficed for 
the creation of a navy. By way of contrast it may be 
noted that the Japanese retained the services of Mr. Robert 
Inglis until a very few months before the outbreak of the war, 
when, by superior earnestness and a closer supervision than the 
Chinese had exhibited, they possessed a very creditable body of 
native officers and seamen. Ship for ship the Chinese navy was 
still the superior, but the neglect and incompetence with which 
Captain Lang had successfully combated had again become ram- 
pant, with the result that, instead of the apparent superiority, 
there was an_ indisputable inferiority. Japan gave Inglis carte 
blanche ; the Chinese, with grudging jealousy, hampered Lang at 
every turn. When Mr. Robert Inglis was presented some time 
afterwards to a Chinese personage of rank, he was introduced in 
the following appropriate words: “This is the Englishman who 
taught the Japanese how to beat China, while China dismissed 
the other Englishman whose advice would have averted the catas- 
trophe.” 

China has now to build and buy a fresh navy, a task that 
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will take time, money, and a continuation of tranquillity, and when 
she has procured it she must not repeat the error which de- 
prived her of the indispensable European organiser at the critical 
moment. Unless she can make this new navy a match for the 
Japanese, for the purposes at least of a defensive war, there does 
not seem much use in her making the attempt at all; but, on 
the other hand, if she has no navy she must be just as com- 
pletely at the mercy of Japan as she was in the Formosan trouble 
of 1873, and more recently in the Corean. The only possible 
conclusion’ is that she should make a definite and systematic 
effort to perfect her naval defences, and that when she engages 
new Sherard Osbornes and Langs she should utilise their efforts 
and ability in the best and most sensible manner, like the 
Japanese did those of their European advisers. 

It must be admitted that the Chinese official way of dealing 
with the navy, which was regarded by themselves as of the 
first importance, and the necessity for which was impressed on 
them by recurrent incidents adverse to their dignity and security, 
afforded abundant evidence of those shortcomings in the central 
Peking Government, which were pointed out by the most com- 
petent and closest observers, The change which took place in 
outside opinion after the recovery of Kashgaria was largely due to 
the efforts and the success of the Marquis Tseng following in the 
footsteps of his renowned father, Tseng Kwofan. <A gleam of 
light passed over China in his time, and for many years it was 
really believed that she was fully awake and aroused. That 
Minister undoubtedly gave China a fillip, and raised her reputa- 
tion materially by his successful diplomacy in Russia, and the 
bold attitude he took up in Paris against the French over the 
Tongking Question. Nor did the fact of the war arising out of the 
latter dispute ending with the loss of Tongking, at all diminish his 
credit or the new reputation China had acquired for power ; for, 
although the struggle cost her the Foo-chow Arsenal and her 
suzerain rights over Annam, peace was signed under the en- 
couraging circumstances of a victory in the field and the successful 
defence of the chief port of Formosa, For a time the battle 
of Langson was cited as a victory gained by a Chinese army 
led by its own officers, and the gallant defence of Kelung by 
Liu Ming Chuan—whom Gordon called a born soldier—showed 
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what the Chinese soldier was capable of when not betrayed by 
those who led him, as he was in 1894. The significance of those 
military successes, if they had really been a faithful indication of 
the truth, was obvious, and far counterbalanced the minor incidents 
or the nominal result of the war. It seemed as if the question 
which the world had long been asking itself, as to whether a 
Chinese force could fight under modern conditions, had been 
answered in the affirmative. It was then that Europe was 
warned to ‘ook forward with apprehension to the Yellow Peril and 
the March of the Mongol. 

This result confirmed the statements of the Marquis Tseng, 
and thus enhanced both his own reputation and that of his 
country, During the whole of this second phase in European 
opinion as to the capacity of China, which lasted almost down 
to the outbreak of the war with Japan, the prospects of China 
seemed very bright, and she was daily becoming in the estima- 
tion of all Europe an important factor in the world. The pre- 
mature death of the Marquis Tseng, who on his return to China 
had joined a Naval Board and showed a great interest in the fleet, 
was a grave national misfortune. By his family influence and per- 
sonal experience he was the only man who could have kept China 
in the right path, and perhaps enabled her to weather the storm 
through which she has just passed with such material loss, 

After his death the era of neglect was ushered in. The navy 
was not kept up to the mark and entered upon a decline. 
Captain Lang, who worked so hard and conscientiously at its 
organisation, was driven out of his post by the conspiracy of a 
clique, and then, owing to the indifference or neglect of Li Hung 
Chang, found himself forced to resign the Chinese service. The 
consequences of that step have been recorded. China’s defeat at 
sea and the loss of her fleet dispelled all the opinions that had 
grown up while the Marquis Tseng ‘was, if not at the helm, at 
least the most far-seeing personage in his country. The com- 
pleteness of China’s overthrow was accepted the more readily as 
conclusive proof of the hollowness of her power because of the 
revulsion it produced in the views prevalent for a period of 
fifteen years. And now the serious question: What is China’s 
true position? still awaits a satisfactory answer. 

In the first place, she has lost her fleet; and, in the second 
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place, her vassals have been lopped off one by one from the 
parent stem. Loo-choo, Annam, Tongking, Siam, Burma, and 
Corea are gone; and now Tibet shows signs of paying her no 
further reverence. The disintegrating process has even attacked 
China herself. In the Li-Ito Convention of April, 1885, she sowed 
the fatal seed that cost her Corea, and now, by the Moscow 
secret treaty with Russia, she has given up rights that form an 
essential part of the sovereignty of any country in the most 
important region outside the Great Wall. Nor is that all. On 
the southern frontier she has ceded to France territory of no 
inconsiderable value and extent, and this had to be done as part 
of the price to be paid France for her intervention in Liaotung. 
It signifies a further diminution of China’s extent and influence. 
Moreover, in consequence of that cession she has had to cede 
territory under the Burma Agreement by way of compensation to 
England. But even these losses do not close the total of the cost 
to China of the Japanese war. Russia and France have been paid, 
or have paid themselves, for their loudly-proclaimed disinterested 
intervention to save Liaotung, but Germany has still to be paid. 
Does China think that Germany of all her reputed friends in diffi- 
culty will go away empty-handed? Soon she will be undeceived 
if she does. But whether Germany will demand an island for a 
naval station at the mouth of the Canton River opposite Hong- 
kong, or somewhere else along the coast, cannot yet be stated 
definitely, although we shall probably hear before very much 
longer. On one point only it is necessary to be emphatic. 
Wherever it is, it cannot be Chusan, the place Germany would really 
like to possess, for the reversion to that place is fortunately ours. 
These facts justify its being asked whether the intervention of 
the Three Powers to obtain the rendition of Liaotung really 
placed China under any obligation. Not a long time will elapse 
before she must discover that she has merely exchanged King 
Log for King Stork. 

The consequences to China of her defeat at the hands of 
Japan are therefore the disappearance of the reputation she had 
acquired in the time of the Marquis Tseng, the loss of her 
fleet, the severance of the tie with almost the last, and probably 
the most important, of her vassals, the surrender of portions of 


her territory to two of her champions in 1895, the imminent 
20* 
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prospect of having to surrender more to the third, and last, but 
by no means least, the having been so foolish as to contract a 
loan with a Russian guarantee. Everyone knows the signifi- 
cance of that last step except, apparently, the Chinese them- 
selves. All these disasters and calamities arose from one chief 
cause—the negiect and decay of the navy after the enforced resigna- 
tion of Captain Lang. The Chinese armies might still have been 
beaten on land and expelled from Corea; but if her navy had 
retained the superiority it was known and acknowledged to 
possess in 1886, China could not have been subjected to these 
indignities and injuries. 

These facts being so obvious and indisputable, it might have 
been thought that China would have shown she had taken her bitter 
experience to heart, and commenced her efforts to obtain a fresh 
fleet, and to establish on a sure and efficient basis the naval 
administration, the lack of which was the determining cause of 
her discomfiture in war. The experience of 1894-5 showed that 
ships are not enough, or rather that their acquisition is the 
simpler and easier part of laying a basis of naval power. 
The organisation must be the work of years spent in ceaseless 
effort, untiring attention to detail, and the rigid disciplining and 
training of the men who are to turn the pattern ships of 
Elswick, Barrow, and the Clyde into formidable and efficient im- 
plements of defence and destruction. No one can dispute that 
China has bitter reason to remember her recent lesson. Has 
she learnt it? Has she taken her experience to heart? The 
answer must be, no, for over two years after signing peace at 
Shimonoseki she has done nothing beyond the purchase of a few 
incongruous, ill-assorted ships for a fresh start. Her one and only 
idea of salvation seems to be to throw herself into the arms of 
Russia, and to implore her powerful neighbour to take care of 


her. 
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The Invasion of the Alien 


THE Englishman of to-day is like unto a man born to a goodly 
estate, but whose rich preserves are rifled by trespassing strangers 
and whose fruitful fields are ravaged by wild vermin, His country 
is the envy of the world, and all men flock to it, Its temperate 
climate, its ordered laws, its settled institutions, its guarded liberty, 
make England the desired of nations. Nowhere else on the surface 
of the globe does the light of life burn so steadily ; nowhere is man 
so safe or property so secure. 

These facts, even if they stood alone, would suffice to explain 
the steady flow to our shores of many of the inhabitants of Conti- 
nental nations. They would appeal powerfully to the wealthier 
and more high-spirited natives of these countries, and cause them 
to seek in England the liberty and security denied them in their 
own land. But these wealthier immigrants are comparatively few 
in number—the merest handful—when contrasted with the great 
multitude of their poorer fellow-countrymen who also flock to 
England ; and the reasons which explain the presence in our midst 
of the wealthy foreigner—namely, that England is a safe and 
pleasant place in which to enjoy wealth—do not account for the 
presence of the foreign starveling who has no wealth to enjoy. 
What, then, is the attraction that draws the starving foreigner to our 
shores? Simply this, that, while England is undoubtedly a place 
where riches can be safely and pleasantly enjoyed, it is also a place 
where riches can be acquired. The very fact that great numbers 
of wealthy men gather there is in itself a guarantee that much 
labour of some kind will be in demand, and those who are willing 
to perform that labour for the lowest reward, and under the meanest 
conditions, are assured of a subsistence at least. Beyond this 
circumstance of the presence of wealthy residents there is the great 
fact that England is still, to a large extent, the workshop and 
market of the world, where work comes to be done and where, 
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consequently, rewards are to be obtained ; and the poverty-stricken 
natives of Continental countries, hearing of this wonderful labour 
market and its boundless possibilities, sell everything they have and 
beg, borrow, or steal, if haply they can thereby raise their passage- 
money to England. 

Now, I do not pretend for a moment to say that the pauper 
alien is an absolute and unmixed evil. That would be foolishness, 
If the pauper alien were an absolute and unmixed evil, he would not 
be tolerated for forty-eight hours. As a matter of fact, he is an 
absolute and unmixed evil to one section of the community only, 
the working class. To the other sections of the community, the 
capitalists, the employers of labour, the middle-men, and the idle 
non-producing consumers, he is a positive advantage. This is the 
reason why all efforts to stop the influx of pauper aliens into this 
country is resisted by these last-named classes. The whole com- 
munity is, in economic matters, divided into two sections, and two 
sections only—namely, (a) the producing consumers and (4) the non- 
producing consumers. For the sake of convenience and brevity we 
are in the habit of calling section (@) producers and section (6) 
consumers, although both are, of course, consumers. These names 
are used for the purpose of distinction only, and are not intended, 
as is sometimes alleged, to conceal or slur over the fact that pro- 
ducers are also consumers. Furthermore, it is certainly not denied 
that others besides those generally spoken of as the “working 
class” must be included amongst the producers. The captain of 
an Atlantic liner is as much entitled to be called a working-man 
as the oldest hand or newest apprentice on board his ship. The 
secretary of a railway company often works harder every day than 
many of the men to whom he pays weekly wages, and his work 
is quite as necessary. All, in fact, high or low, who do useful work 
are, in the economic (although possibly not in the literal) sense, 
producers. It is only those who do no useful work that are 
described as consumers. Finally there are many men who, in 
the language of the theatre, double the parts—that is to say, 
they are both producers and consumers, in the economic sense, 
at one and the same time. Thus, the owner of a business may 
work in that business as manager, book-keeper, traveller, what not. 
In his capacity of worker, even although the business is his own, 
he is a producer; but in his capacity of employer, the receiver of 
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profit from the labour of others, he is a consumer. These are dis- 
tinctions that must be clearly recognised and constantly remem- 
bered, if the reader would understand this deep yet simple question. 

Now, the material interests of these two sections of the com- 
munity, the producers and the consumers, are naturally and inevitably 
antagonistic to each other. It is to the interest of the consumer 
that the commodities he wants to buy shall be cheap; it is to the 
interest of the producer that the commodity he wants to sell s!:all 
be dear. It is true that it would be to the immediate interest of 
each individual producer to have all commodities other than tiat 
he himself produces cheap. Thus, the baker would like flour to 
be cheap and loaves dear; the miller would like loaves to be cheap 
and flour dear. The shoemaker would like leather to be cheap and 
boots dear; the tanner would like boots to be cheap and leather 
dear. And baker, miller, tanner, and shoemaker would all unite 
in wishing every commodity except bread, flour, leather, and boots 
to be as cheap as possible. But a little reflection will show the 
baker, the miller, the tanner, and the shoemaker that their wish— 
apart from its child-like selfishness—is impossible of permanent 
realisation ; for if any particular industries, four or forty or four 
hundred, were exceptionally remunerated, the workers in the other 
industries would immediately flock towards these exceptionally 
remunerated industries, and the inequality between them and all 
other industries would soon be levelled down and obliterated. All 
the workers are, in fact, economically chained together. They 
must, as a class, stand together or fall together. They cannot, 
in the general struggle, separate themselves one trade from another. 
And so, being true in each trade, it is true in all that it is to the 
interest of the producer that all commodities shall be dear. This 
is so self-evident that one would naturally expect everyone to 
agree with it. But, absurd as it may seem, it is the case that 
there are some persons who, while admitting that it is to the 
interest of the idle non-producing consumers that commodities 
should be cheap, obstinately deny that it is to the interest of the 
producers that commodities should be dear. A very short and 
simple demonstration should put these unreasoning objectors to 
silence. Thus, if it is to the interest of the consumer that com- 
modities should be cheap (as these objectors themselves admit), it 
follows that it will be to the detriment, or loss, of the consumer 
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if commodities be made dear. Why? Because he will have to 
pay more for his daily necessary commodities? Exactly. Agreed. 
But where goes the excess thus paid? It does not disappear in 
the bowels of the earth; it does not disperse in vapour. Where, 
then, does it go? It must find its way, directly or indirectly, into 
the pockets of the producers, for there is no third party in the 
community—all are either producers or consumers. It is evident, 
therefore, not only that it is to the interest of the consumers that 
commodities shall be cheap, and to the interest of the producers 
that commodities shall be dear, but also that the measure of the 
consumer’s loss is the measure of the producer’s gain and vice versé, 
as the case may be. 

And it is here that the pauper alien enters and plays his part. 
The English workman has a certain standard of living—Heaven 
knows, not a very high one!—and he demurs to getting under it. 
He knows that the highest wage he asks will leave a wide margin 
between that wage and the intrinsic value of his labour; and he 
asks Society and his employer, although not perhaps in the text 
of Scripture, not to muzzle the ox that treads out the corn. But 
Society and the employer do not conduct business on these lines. 
The Word of God is right enough in church on Sundays, and even 
on week-days its precepts may be applied to one’s cattle ; but in the 
market-place, and when dealing with mankind, the only law known to 
man is the law of supply and demand. And here stands the pauper 
alien, free from any notions about standards of living—of decent 
food, of adequate clothing, of a second room,—ready and eager to 
do the work required, and to do it for less than half the wage 
asked by the Englishman. Is it any wonder that, under all the 
circumstances, Society and the employer engage the pauper alien 
and let the Englishman go? Rather should we not call them 
incomprehensible fools if they did anything eise? 

It may be said that Society and the employer, by importing 
and using these destitute foreigners, are laying the foundations of 
the ruin of the English people, of the destruction of England’s 
supremacy amongst the nations, and even of England as a great 
Power. But what is that to them? Their horizon is bounded by 
their own individual interests and the probable term of their own 
individual lives, and if the system will last out their time that is 
all they care about. After them the deluge. Everyone for himself 
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and the Devil take the hindmost. Well, it is no use calling names. 
Society and the employer will only smile at our denunciations and 
go to the play (and church on Sunday) as usual. And as for the 
pauper alien himself, the poor wretch, vile-and odious as he may 
be, is more to be pitied than blamed. He is the creature of the 
circumstances by which he is surrounded, and, in some cases at 
least, it is probable that it is his poverty and not his will that 
consents to his crime. It is easy, as Becky Sharp said, to be 
virtuous on ten thousand a year; but if some of us were in the 
pauper alien’s position we should possibly do as he does, for life 
is very sweet, even to a starving man. What is wanted is not words, 
but actions ; actions that will make it impossible for the foreigner 
to undersell the English workman, and that will remove from 
Society and the employer the temptation of making the purchase. 

Although, as we have seen, it is the workers who are the 
first and greatest sufferers by the invasion of the starving 
foreigner, it must not be forgotten that there are certain very 
important relations in which that starving foreigner is also a 
source of evil to the general community and an element of danger 
to the State itself. There is, for example, the question of the 
public health—health of body and health of mind. And it is 
admitted—the matter is not a subject of controversy at all—that 
the destitute foreign immigrant is, as a rule, diseased in both 
mind and body. There may be a few partial exceptions to the 
rule—in the case, for example, of children or very young persons 
—but the rule itself holds good. And here one really might stop 
and claim that the argument was completed ; for if it is admitted, 
as it is admitted, that these poor wretches are diseased, surely it 
is the duty of the authorities to exclude them from the community. 
By what logic can we reconcile the shutting out of diseased 
food and the admission of diseased immigrants, the destruction 
of our own diseased cattle and the importation of diseased 
foreigners? Is it the number of legs that make the difference? 
It would almost seem so; for on no other hypothesis can one 
explain why diseased bipeds are freely admitted to all the inter- 
course of English industrial and social life, while quadrupeds much 
less diseased are consigned to a grave of quicklime. Nor must 
our well-to-do classes imagine themselves secure from the disease- 
infection imparted by the pauper aliens. It is quite true that 
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these unhappy creatures arrive first in the East-end of London, 
and that, for the most part, they remain there, But the occu- 
pations to which they attach themselves are chiefly tailor- 
ing and shoemaking, the products of which are, one might say, 
specially adapted for the communication of disease from the 
maker to the user. I am myself not much of a Royalist, and 
do not regard the life of a prince as necessarily more valuable 
than the life of a pauper. But the majority of my countrymen, 
especially those blessed with wealth and station, hold a contrary 
view, and it is to them that I address this argument, and re- 
mind them of the story that is told of the late Duke of Clarence 
having contracted his fatal illness through wearing a disease-in- 
fected garment, a garment that had, the night before it was sent 
home, been used to cover a child in the last stage of typhoid 
fever. It is not often that the punishment of our indifference to 
the welfare of our less fortunate fellow-creatures is brought home 
to us so dramatically as in the death of Prince Albert Victor, 
but that it does reach us, one way or another, even in this 
life, cannot be doubted. Self-protection, therefore, if nothing else, 
should impel us to exclude from our community such radiating 
centres of loathsome and dangerous diseases as these ‘wahegay 
pauper aliens are proved to be, 

There is another relation in which the destitute foreigner 
proves himself a most objectionable character, and that is his 
relation to the State. Besides being a physical plague-spot, the 
destitute foreigner is usually a bad citizen, a breaker or evader 
of the law, a sedition-monger, and, in the last resort, an open 
enemy of this country. These traits of character have their roots 
in the fact that he zs a foreigner and that he is destitute. Our 
laws are, we frankly admit, made chiefly for the protection of pro- 
perty. It is no wonder, therefore, that they are not beloved by those 
who have no property to protect, and who, moreover, believe, 
as do most of these destitute foreigners, that it is propertied and 
law-protected Society that is chiefly responsible for their destitute 
condition. Their alien blood must also be taken into account, and 
the fact recognised that it would be contrary to human nature if 
these men, Germans or Russians, or whatever they may be, did not, 
when international questions arose, take sides with their native 
land and against England. Blood is thicker than water, even with 
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puuper aliens. Nor is the danger an imaginary one, for inter- 
national questions are constantly arising and the anti-English 
sentiment of the foreigners amongst us is not the least of the 
difficulties with which the responsible English statesmen of the 
day have to grapple. This sentiment is sometimes manifested 
openly, but as a rule it is content to work through English and 
Irish instruments. The English Radical and Irish Nationalist 
parties of to-day are the ready tools of England’s enemies, both 
at home and abroad, and while those parties exist and England 
is not actually at war, these enemies need no organisation of 
their own. But should we go to war, these hostile foreigners— 
“English Radical politicians” they now call themselves—will cast 
their skin, go back to the Vaterland from whence they came and 
shoulder a musket against England. Surely the story of the traveller 
who warmed in his bosom the frozen viper back into life was written 
to illustrate England’s incredible foliy in harbouring pauper aliens ! 
But great as are all the evils brought upon the State and the 
general community by the pauper alien, they are as nothing when 
compared with the ruin that he inflicts upon the English work- 
ing class. The pauper alien is imported direct into the English 
labour market, into the weakest and most vulnerable spot in that 
market—namely, in the East-end of London. And there is no 
room for doubt as to what his action will be when he gets there. 
His absolute destitution leaves him no choice but to sell his 
labour at once, and to sell it for whatever it will bring. His 
feelings may be of the finest and his reluctance to undersell his 
fellow-workmen may be extreme, but his poverty compels him to 
accept, to thankfully accept, whatever is offered him. He is not 
a free agent: his urgent necessities control the situation. What 
follows? Simply this, that he is engaged, at less than half the 
wage, to do work which has hitherto been done by an English- 
man, and that the Englishman is notified that, after Saturday 
next, his services will not be required. That is all. There is no 
fault found with the Englishman, nor with his work. The 
work, in fact, is acknowledged to be the best that can be got. 
But the competition in prices is keen, the labour of the pauper 
alien is cheaper than the Englishman’s, and therefore the English- 
man must go and the pauper alien take his place. That is all. 
With the loss of his employment, the last stage of the 
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English workman’s struggle for life usually begins. At first he tries 
to get employment elsewhere, but finds every avenue closed. Especi- 
ally is this the case if he has the misfortune to have reached 
middle life. Presently, to keep the wolf from the door, the little 
household gods begin to go, one after another, with ever-quick- 
ening pace. Then the wife’s and children’s clothing, then the 
man’s, and, finally, the landlord’s patience being exhausted, it is 
the street, the workhouse, the prison, or the river. That this is a 
true picture of what is taking place in hundreds of cases in the 
East-end of London every day—yesterday, to-day, and to-morrow 
—will not be denied by anyone conversant with the life of the 
poor. Read the speeches of the shoemakers’ delegates at recent 
Trade-Union Congresses, men who are staunch recognised 
Radicals in politics and cosmopolitan in their working-class sym- 
pathies. These speeches lay bare the terrible results to London 
workmen of pauper-alien immigration, and Congress itself, by 
large and repeated majorities, majorities of delegates present and 
majorities of men represented, passes resolutions calling for the legal 
and immediate prohibition of that immigration. These resolutions 
of successive Trade-Union Congresses lift the question out of the 
sphere of Party politics and place it on the high ground of national 
and working-class well-being. 

The argument is completed. I have shown that the importa- 
tion of destitute foreigners into this country is fraught with ruin 
to our working classes, with injury to the health of the com- 
munity, and with danger to the State. And, these things being 
proved, it follows naturally that preventive legislation in respect 
of them is the immediate duty of the Government. The pre- 
ventive legislation need only be of the simplest character, mak- 
ing two requirements and two requirements only—namely, a clean 
bill of health and such moderate means on the part of the im- 
migrant as would save him from the necessity of underselling his 
English fellow-workman. Of course, care would have to be taken 
to exempt political refugees from the operation of the measure, 
but that goes without saying. The question is, as I have said, 
no Party one. At the same time it is quite certain that the 
Party that has the courage and good fortune to deal with it will 
earn and will receive the gratitude of the English working class 


for many a long day to come. 
MALTMAN BARRY. 





How to Remedy the Wrong of the Army 
Doctors 


“ AFTER seven hours of fighting, the gabion was ours. To the 
music of showers of musketry, we sat down to lunch—Phil Fogerty, 
the doctor and myself. A cold chicken was found in our haver- 
sacks; for salt we had gunpowder, and you may be sure wherever 
our regimental doctor was some excellent whiskey would be found 
close to his instrument box.” This extract from Punch’s Prize 
Novelists by Thackeray might almost be a literal transcript from 
one of the earlier and more rollicking novels of Charles Lever, 
Other writers of the Leverian school introduce the military doctor 
only in the background of a duel. Not till Charles O'Malley and 
Harry Lorrequer appeared did the martial medico figure as the soul 
and life of the mess-room in non-combatant moments; as well as 
the reliever of suffering when the battle was at its fiercest. The 
first mention of the doctor on the battlefield may, perhaps, be 
thought to occur in the Homeric poems where the God of Healing 
tends the wound, and composes to slumber the form, of the stricken 
hero. Allusions to him may also be found in Chaucer passim 
The doctor, being a personage in camps at the time of the Peninsular 
War, had found a place in that excellent novel, 7e Sudaltern, with 
which Gleig preceded Lever, as well as in the military memoirs of 
the Peninsular period. None of the earlier writers who celebrated 
him brought to their task the same unction as the author of those 
romances which are responsible for having sent as many boys into 
the army as Captain Marryat ever caused to run away to sea. If 
Lever can be called the earliest prose laureate of the army doctor, 
it is probably because he himself was of that order. 

Before Lever, after graduating at Trinity, Dublin, practised 
medically in the Galway district first, and in Brussels afterwards, 
he had served with more than one regiment as its medical atten- 
dant; so, at an earlier date, had one of the fathers of English 
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Radicalism, Joseph Hume, who had gone through the Mahratta 
War, and only ceased to be an army surgeon that he might become 
Member for Weymouth, which he represented before Aberdeen or 
Montrose. Dr. Conan Doyle is but the latest and most dis- 
tinguished literary ornament of a class of men who have never been 
wanting in literary ability. Much of the excellent work done by 
these practitioners is known only to those behind the scenes. Miss 
Florence Nightingale has indeed left on record her high opinion of 
the manner in which army doctors did their work in the Crimea. 
But no person who has not had a special motive for reading semi- 
medical reports, neither very interesting nor very easily accessible, 
of that time, can form an idea of the valuable contributions made by 
these men to the general science of practical hygiene. Someone has 
accused these gentlemen of what in the slang of the day is called 
“ pushfulness” in their statement of their case. The obvious com- 
ment is that had they some years since shown more of that quality, 
they would at this moment have had less ground of complaint. 
The military doctor did much of his best work in the era before 
professional advertisement was as essential a part of medical practice 
as the medical diploma itself. If, in Crimean days, the cheap press 
had been firmly established; if friendly editors of Society papers 
supplied then, as they can supply to-day, an organisation for puffing 
professional reputations, the army doctor would by this time have 
been as much assured of something more than fair-play as the 
College of Physicians itself. 

In the professional history of our day few features are more 
noticeable than the increase of social importance conferred upon 
the members of the healing art. The despotism of the doctor has, 
in fact, superseded that of the priest. Not even lawyers are the 
depositories of as much power to-day as doctors. They, it is, who 
by a word can make or unmake the reputations of individuals, 
of institutions, and of places. In general conversation, the name of 
a man who in some walk of life is making his mark is mentioned 
with bright prognostications of future triumph. Some Galen who 
is of the company shakes his head ominously. The prosperous 
counsel, merchant, civil engineer, or trader, as the case may be, 
is “neurotic.” Thus far the weak point has not been detected. 
But the discovery will be made, for the breakdown cannot long 
be delayed. Whoever the object of this prophecy may be, he 
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becomes, from the moment of its being made, a marked man. 
Clients and customers unaccountably begin to fight shy of him; 
his practice falls off; flaws in his professional work are detected ; 
the word goes round that he is not to be trusted; if he be not 
actually cold-shouldered out of his vocation, he may consider 
himself lucky. Should it happen that the sinister prediction 
receives partial fulfilment; should the health of the professional 
worker thus ominously pointed at fail him for a season, his prospects 
will be for the time, and perhaps long afterwards, at the mercy 
of the medical Cassandras. Nor will his position be regained till 
some professional arbiter of the sound mind and the sound body 
has given the invalid a clean bill of health. 

It is the same with places, with institutions, and, above all, with 
games. Some years ago a Hampshire watering-place was at the 
height of a sudden and golden popularity. In a single season 
lodging-house keepers and hotel proprietors made fortunes. Land- 
lords sold building-plots at fancy prices. It was as if a goldmine 
had been discovered amid the pine-woods sloping down to the sea. 
In the midst of all this some oracle of Harley Street returned a 
dissentient response to a patient who asked the great man’s advice 
about going to the haunt of health. The whole thing was an 
imposition. The climate, so far from being genial, was treacherous. 
The convalescent would never succeed in getting the temperature 
of his room above 60°. From that day the reputation of the spot 
declined ; visitors fell off; hotel runners put up their shutters ; 
lodging-house keepers crowded into the Bankruptcy Court. About 
the same time boat-racing was medically pronounced to be the 
parent of heart disease. It really seemed for some weeks as if the 
inter-University match on the Thames might be discontinued. Some 
years later than this, a doctor discovered a forgotten velocipede in 
his coach-house. His son, home for the holidays, took it out. The 
bicycling mania began. A new industry was called into existence, 
Instances of the same sort in the department of diet are too many 
to be cited. They are all of them real proofs of the penetrating 
omnipotence of the medical profession. It cannot, therefore, be 
said that, judged by the accepted canons of professional usage, 
the army doctors are committing any solecism in calling attention 
to the disadvantages of their position. That position is to-day 
not quite a quarter of a century old. In 1873 the unification of 
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the Army Medical Department began to be carried out. The 
regimental medical-officer system was abolished. The sick of 
each regiment were treated by the officers of the newly organised 
Medical Staff in stationed hospitals, It was, however, provided 
in case of the Household Cavalry and the Brigade of Guards that 
the medical officers belonging to the several regiments should 
remain with them until their death or retirement in due course; 
all vacancies, as they occurred, being supplied by officers of the 
Medical Staff, “lent,” or attached, for a term of five years in each 
case. With respect to these it was intended that the senior medical 
officer of each regiment or battalion should always belong to such 
regiment or battalion, as the case might be. Under the Medical 
Act, it should also be said, no army doctor can now practise who 
does not possess a double diploma—in medicine and surgery. 
Every member, therefore, of the Army Medical Staff possesses 
to-day that twofold qualification. The present head of the depart- 
ment is Surgeon-Major-General J. Jameson, M.D. 

It is a fact that the abolition of the regimental medical system 
has not avowedly involved any change in the precedence of 
medical officers. Rightly or wrongly, the doctors believe their 
position would be improved by their military rank being made 
absolute instead of, as is now the case, being qualified by a medical 
prefix indicative of the healing profession. The demand raises, 
of course, some difficulties, and, as is urged by the authorities, 
might, if granted, cause practical confusion without the advantage 
which the petitioners anticipate from it. The position of a duplicate 
edition of captains, majors, colonels, and so forth, not being 
combatant officers, might be objected to by those who already 
bear these titles, and who serve actively in the field. The relations, 
therefore, between the soldier-officers and the doctor-officers might 
in that case scarcely be improved. Several of the grievances 
alleged in past years by the army doctors have, it should be said, 
already been remedied. Thus the pay of the lower ranks of the 
profession in India has been increased; the term of foreign 
service has been shortened by a year; the right to preside at 
courts-martial when the doctors present are senior to the combatant 
officers attending has been conceded ; their military rank has been 
recognised in the case of surgeon-major-generals by guards turn- 
ing out and presenting arms as to major-generals combatant. 
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The abolition of the regimental medical system deprived, of 
course, the doctors of their place at the officers’ mess; much, 
indeed, of the time formerly available for social. enjoyment now 
had to be given to the central hospital to which they were attached. 
Since then, their wishes have to a certain extent been met in this 
social matter. At all large stations, the doctors enjoy all facilities 
for forming messes while retaining their staff allowances, which 
are calculated on the assumption of a mess not being available. 
Further, a real professional disability has been removed by the 
opportunities that the doctors now enjoy of special leave for 
purposes of medical study at home and abroad. Though these 
concessions have been accepted as substantial instalments, the 
chief and centrai wrong—the qualification of the military title by 
the medical substantive—remains unremedied. It is resented as 
a stigma of inferiority. Nor, it is declared, will the doctors them- 
selves ever be regarded by combatant officers as their brothers in 
arms, by the private soldier, or by the general public as the real 
equal of their combatant colleagues, till, titularly at least, there is 
nothing to distinguish the son of A®sculapius from the son of 
Mars. Whether even the granting of the present demand would 
be as satisfactory in its results as the claimants anticipate may 
perhaps be doubtful. Thus, the recognition of the medical colonels, 
majors, and so forth in that particular rank at the military clubs 
cannot be guaranteed by Statute, Still, the fact remains that a 
difficulty is now found in suitably filling vacancies on the medical 
staff of the army at home. This cannot be attributed to any 
decline of militant patriotism among Englishmen who join the army. 
In the case of India, where the medical staff is a really fine 
service to which the very best appointments throughout the country 
are accessible, the number of aspirants for admission to it steadily 
increases year by year. The conclusion is therefore irresistible 
that there must be something really intolerable, since the abolition 
of the regimental system, in the position of military doctors at 
home. This is not the time when any disadvantage to the health 
of our home army can be regarded with equanimity, The pro- 
fessional men, who are now as a body so grievously discontented, 
have an honourable record of past service ; having this, they deserve 
to be treated with a justice that may perhaps incline to the side of 
a sentimental generosity. The question is one which cannot be 
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settled, or even advanced, but may be dangerously exacerbated, 
by newspaper correspondents, whether in the journals of the pro- 
fession or of the public at large. It is eminently one of those 
topics that half-a-dozen educated and intelligent men representing 
the social interests and prejudices of the medical officer on the 
one hand, and of the combatant officers on the other, could discuss 
with a cértainty of arriving at a mutually acceptable conclusion. 
The course to be pursued is therefore simple. Let Lord Lansdowne 
meditate the composition of a small Royal Commission, which 
from its formation will be assured of the confidence not only of 
all those whose professional interests are now primarily concerned 
but of their combatant comrades as well. 

To complete the view of the present crisis, one must recall the 
Crimean epoch and its revelations. Near half a century of peaceful 
langour had brought the medical system, as well as the army of 
which it was a part, into a dangerous state. That older medical 
system, though well-suited for detached units, afforded no basis 
for expansion into consolidated hospitals, or bearer companies, or 
brigades and divisions in the field; while the narrow and 
mechanical training of the surgeons destroyed initiative, and 
unfitted such as rose to deal as administrative chiefs with extended 
organisation in the field—even had they possessed sufficient army 
status and authority, which they did not. It was, therefore, the 
Crimean experiences which proved to Sir William Muir the 
doom of the regimental medical system. When, as_ principal 
medical officer in Canada, he visited, during the American War, 
Grant’s Army on the Potomac, he saw that nothing but a unified 
medical service on the basis of a corps organisation could be equal 
to the varied wants of an army in the field. In the changes which 
followed the abolition of purchase, Sir William Muir, as Director- 
General, had some opportunity of putting his views into practice. 
Thus, gradually, medical officers were removed from their corps, 
and placed in a general list. One medical officer was for some 
time left with each corps; he was not removed until some twenty 
years ago, when station hospitals came into working order. These 
changes had been resented or resisted by those combatant officers 
who, by tradition, distrusted any new form of organisation, and who, 
on principle, opposed all, Nor were the medical officers, while 
acknowledging the necessity for some change, enthusiastic for that 
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which severed them from companions and from a life to which 
they were attached. From the first, therefore, the new régime did 
not work very smoothly. Later on there came Horse Guards orders 
declaring regimental surgeons to be junior in the rank of major, or 
to be, in fact, only on a level with senior captains. There is now 
the opportunity, as there assuredly is the necessity, of ending by 
an easy and costless solution the unhappy era of misunderstandings, 
compromises, and slights that have thus far attended the working 
of the new system during two or three decades, and that have 
now come to a head. The pattern of the reform now advocated 
is to be found in the organisation of the scientific corps of the 
army. Let a Medical Corps be formed like that of the Engineers ; 
let medical men in that have substantive, not relative, rank ; the 
entire difficulty will be surmounted, without any residue of heart- 
burnings, and without the cost of an additional sixpence to 
the country. Some of their advisers may have a_ professional 
prejudice against this proposal. There is good reason to believe 
that the clear and vigorous mind of the Secretary of State, Lord 
Lansdowne, appreciates its advantages, and is prepared to entertain 
its adoption, Let Lord Lansdowne insist, then, on having his way 
in what is at least as much a civilian as a military question. 


T. H. S. Escort. 














Political Enfranchisement for Women 


IT might seem, at the first flush, something approaching a truism 
to point out that a representative system ought to be more or 
less representative. The last two debates on the Women’s Suff- 
rage Bill, however, show that the point is still disputed, in what 
Mr. Labouchere repeatedly calls “this august assembly,” a phrase 
which is awe-inspiring enough to subdue the most reckless spirit 
of innovation. This gentleman, as well as several of his colleagues, 
undertook to prove by various circuitous routes—in which it was 
shown, among other damning things, that one of the members had 
voted on this question to please his mother—that a representative 
system ought on no account to permit more than half the nation 
to be represented. By way of supporting this view, honourable 
members brought forward various anecdotes. One lady is reputed 
to have asked Mr. Labouchere whether he believed in love. It 
would doubtless have been more to the point had she asked him 
whether he believed in logic ; and his reply would still have been 
appropriate: “ Yes; in moderation.” Amongst the many familiar 
arguments occurred, inevitably, the contention that women are more 
impulsive than men. Supposing this to be proved, might one not 
reasonably ask whether men have no peculiar weaknesses at least 
equally dangerous to the State? Why this unwearied one-sided- 
ness ? 

The opponents of the Bill in the present Parliament do not 
seem to have got much beyond the condition of mind implied in 
Sir W. Bartelott’s question in one of the debates of 1892: “ What 
would you think of women—and we know there are women of that 
class—who would leave their families and all that they hold dear 
and sacred, and go into the public arena, and make speeches and 
take part in questions about which, perhaps, they know little or 
nothing?” Have not men left their families and all that they hold 
dear and sacred to go into the public arena and make specches 
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and take part in questions about which (we may even omit the 
“ perhaps”) they know little or nothing? Why may we never, 
in any circumstances, be allowed to be shocked at them ? 

Another argument brought forward against the enfranchise- 
ment of women strikes the advocates of that measure as inconclu- 
sive. The argument was as follows: That an unnamed member 
had stated, in an exceedingly amusing manner, that though he had 
promised to vote for the Bill he was not really favourable to the 
claims of women. The question arises: Does this ingenuous confes- 
sion constitute an argument against those claims? No one, strange 
to say, seriously attempted to explain why the sole fact of sex 
should bé a bar to political rights, and why representation 
should be denied to that half of the community who have to 
depend for protection upon the laws of society in a very special 
manner, because of the physical disabilities which the opponents 
of female enfranchisement—plunging into a very orgie of paradox— 
often give as a reason for their exclusion. There seems to be 
absolutely no fact or fiction within the whole range of human 
experience which has not been adduced as a reason for that 
exclusion. Women are excluded, for instance, because they are 
weak, and Nature intends the strong to rule; they are excluded 
because they are strong, and have all the power they need 
through their personal influence; they are excluded because they 
are already amply represented by men, and are so united witl 
them in interest that they would all vote as their husbands bad 
them; they are also excluded because if they had a vote they 
would instantly vote exactly the other way, and so bring strife 
and warfare into peaceful homes throughout the country. 

Let it not be imagined that this use of incompatible argu- 
ments is an indication of weakness on the part of the opponents 
of emancipation. On the contrary, it is here that their real 
strength lies; for it is obvious that in attempting to reply to 
argument number one, their adversaries must of necessity run 
themselves into the jaws of argument number two, and so on, ad 
infinitum. ; 

It is not a little disconcerting to be asked to answer al/ 
these opposing contentions. But what is perhaps the most baffi- 
ing experience of all for the advocate of women’s claims is to 
find himself pitted against a statement or a fact that strongly 
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supports his own contention, but which, by some sleight of hand 
—or more often confusion of thought,—has been converted into 
an ostensible enemy. In the excitement of the moment, he is 
very apt to “go for” his disguised adherent, and if he does 
so he probably comes logically to grief; especially if he is by 
nature logical; for the two sets of arguments mingle and collide 
in chaotic entanglement, from which usually the less scrupulous 
and more voluble combatant emerges victorious. 

As a matter of fact, if one has a weak position to defend! 
it is wise to adopt this policy of the lapwing, who leads her 
enemies away from her nest by eccentric and inconsequent 
flights. It is easy to confuse the mind by a multitude of 
assertions which have nothing really to do with the point at 
issue—if mutually contradictory, so much the better,—and these 
irrelevant statements may appeal directly to rampant prejudices, 
set fire to well-known terrors, and thus effectually reduce the 
controversy to a safe and impracticable state of incoherence. 

In short, it is a natural instinct to defend the beloved idea 
by the first best means (to use the German idiom), and bad 
is generally that best means to which a man is driven to pro- 
tect a hoary and well-beloved injustice. The recent debates in 
the House of Commons certainly provide many a case in point. 

The question that is so incessantly repeated: Why do 
women want the franchise? implies a sudden and unaccountable 
forgetfulness of the most familiar facts of English history: of 
all that the franchise means, of how it was obtained, of what 
national struggles it is the monument, of what liberties it is the 
protector. Yet this lapse of memory occurs only in connection 
with this unfortunate subject. An Englishman would be as 
likely to forget the British Constitution as to overlook the 
electoral system as a safeguard of his freedom. On all ordinary 
occasions, while he recognises its imperfections, he knows that 
there can be neither doubt nor pretence of doubt as to its 
importance. The unenfranchised, he is well aware, are politi- 
cally in the position of the halt and the dumb. Yet this 
same Englishman will have the face to ask: Why do women 
want the franchise? Why, in other words, do they desire their 
share of legitimate influence in the making of the laws which 
they must obey, in the spending of taxes to which they must 
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contribute, in the fate of the nation to which they belong? 
From the beginning of history women have had to suffer, and 
to suffer bitterly, in the misfortunes of their country; but for 
every political right they have been held “ unsuited.” It is a 
peculiarity of all unenfranchised classes to be “unsuited.” That, 
in fact, is one of the innumerable reasons why women want the 
franchise. They are tired of being “unsuited.” 

It is strange that it has never occurred to anyone to enquire 
why men want the franchise. It seems to be taken for granted 
that their reasons are august and reasonable, while women are 
expected to laboriously explain their objects, which are pre-sup- 
posed to be ridiculous. Moreover, why must women and their 
advocates justify their demand to enjoy the rights of adult citizens 
by assurances that they would use them in a particularly noble 
and admirable manner—something quite superfine and extra in the 
way of electing candidates ? 

If a man possesses the franchise merely because he has cer- 
tain qualifications, and without reference to what his motives 
may be in using it, it seems unreasonable that a woman should 
be expected to protest that she would use er vote with such 
remarkable and distinguished virtue. Why this imposition of 
special tests in the case of the luckless sex? The same con- 
fusion of thought is shown in the disposition to impose also a 
special intellectual test on women—and in the same breath as 
that in which they are accused of incurable intellectual inferiority. 
Even the University of Cambridge demands that a woman shall 
stand the severest test—that is, take honours—before according her 
even the scant recognition of a certificate; whereas a man, who 
may reach only the /owest necessary standard, is accorded a B.A. 
degree, which carries with it the chance of getting the M.A, 
degree, with its attendant advantages. Oxford is still more 
illiberal. 

In regard to political matters, again, the “fitness” of women 
for the franchise is discussed as if the franchise were usually 
bestowed with a view to fitness, whatever that term may imply. 
In the case of the ordinary male voter, “fitness” is not incompatible 
with narrowness of judgment, absorption in self-interest, obstinate 
prejudice, ignorance of the grossest kind, as well as drunkenness, 
brutality, and so forth. (As a matter of fact, 73,000 illiterates 
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voted at the last election.) Inthe case of women, on the other 
hand, “fitness” could apparently be proved only by adducing 
testimony to a character almost saintly, as well as proof of sur- 
passing excellence in the domain of the drama, of philosophy, 
poetry, and so on. How many women, we are asked, have proved 
themselves Shakespeares or Newtons? How many have dis- 
tinguished themselves as sculptors, painters, musicians? Until 
a convincing array of such celebrities can be pointed to, 
no woman must be permitted to help to decide whether 
Mr. Brown or Mr. Thompson shall represent her borough or 
county in Parliament. Yet the franchise has, after all, not 
been given to any class on the suspicion of a latent capacity 
to write Shakespearean drama or Miltonic verse. It is perhaps 
complimentary, but it does not seem fair, to apply this severe 
intellectual test only to women. 

If the vote were granted to the successful candidates in an 
examination conducted with a view of ascertaining this quality of 
“ fitness,” then it would, of course, be just to reject those women 
who could not satisfy their examiners as to their attainments 
in blank verse or higher mathematics; but until these attain- 
ments are required of af/ voters it is manifestly not reasonable 
to exclude a whole sex merely on the ground of a _ general 
abstract opinion—incapable of proof—that their intellectual powers 
can never reach any important altitudes. Besides being an un- 
proved assumption, it is irrelevant. 

The mainstay of the woman’s adversary, in fact, is irre- 
levancy. What can stand against it so long as it is thorough 
and persistent? But it is a weapon that can be used only by 
the adherents of established systems. What howls of derision 
would greet the woman’s advocate who should press the claims 
of her sex before an “august assembly” by a series of anec- 
dotes about (for example) the remarks made to her by her 
partners at balls, or the manner in which men had shown 
themselves unfitted for the serious cares of State by the perpe- 
tration of unworthy puns or other signs of flippancy! It is 
strange, but true, that all this ought to be held as good argu- 
ment against the male franchise if the parallel remarks against 
female suffrage are to be treated with respect. 

Let us now imagine, for the sake of argument, a community 
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whose women have suffered no artificial disabilities of any kind, 
from the beginning, and wherein it has not as yet occurred to 
aaybody to give or to refuse a right on the mere ground of sex, 
which would seem as ridiculous, under such conditions, as to give 
or withhold it on the ground of complexion or weight. And now 
imagine some wild innovator to arise, with the proposal to intro- 
duce special legislation against women, and to support that legis- 
lation by widespread and powerful public opinion, which would 
add insuperable social obstacles to the disabilities inflicted by 
law. Let us imagine him pleading that, in his opinion, the place 
of woman was the home; that Nature had designed her solely 
for that. sphere, and for the rearing of children, avocations than 
which, he would eloquently add, nothing could be happier or 
holier. 

“ Possibly ; but what has that to do with her rights as a citizen 
and as a human being?” his amazed hearers would demand in 
indignation or derision, and the orator, in reply, would promptly 
wander from the point. 

Now, how would such a proposal strike intelligent minds, 
entirely unaccustomed to the idea of sex inequality? What 
conceivable ground could be adduced by an imaginary innovator, 
to convince them that special laws could be justly directed against 
one half of the community? If mere sex was to be made into a 
disqualification for rights and liberties, on what conceivable principle 
could one arrive at a rational decision as to which sex was to be 
regarded as a disqualifying circumstance? The arguments of 
the innovator would be received as abstract jokes—mere art for 
art’s sake—and it would take him some time to make his audience 
understand that they bore some relation to the point under dis- 
cussion, and that he did not mean to be humorous when he under- 
took to decide for one half of the community what their sphere 
and duties should be, and what avocations they should regard as 
happiest and holiest. 

Now, if it would be obviously absurd to deprive a section of 
the community of representation on the very ground on which 
women are excluded now, can very much be reasonably said in 
support of that exclusion? If it could be proved to-morrow that 
women are physically and mentally weaker than men, their 
Opponents would be as far off as ever from a reasonable excuse 
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for the unequal laws that they uphold. Women are part of the 
human family, be their rank in it what it may. They have needs, 
interests, dangers, as well as their fellows, and they have an obvious 
claim to enjoy the full privileges involved in the principle upon 
which the constitution of their country is founded. 

Perhaps, in course of time, it may be recognised that it is not 
of so much importance to decide exactly what women are at the 
inoment, as to take heed what their conditions are likely to make 
them now and in the future. If the question is looked at 
from that point of view, any shortcomings that may be thought, 
justly or unjustly, to be peculiar to this sex, would no longer be 
an excuse for unequal treatment, nor for scorn or patronising pity. 
They would be felt rather as so many indictments against our rulers 
who have doomed half the race to the life of slavery, out of which 
have sprung, perforce, some of the faults of the slave. 

Such a study would also silence the familiar argument that 
women have all they can possibly want, through their beauty, 
charm, and personal influence. It is evident that all who have to 
thread their way to their object amidst the wills and caprices 
of those on whom they depend, have to trust to personal qualities 
for their success, if they are to mitigate their situation and gain 
power, while they must ever lack freedom. The fact that feminine 
artifice is often successful in its own petty domain is surely no 
justification for enforcing the position which makes artifice 
necessary. 

It would somewhat astonish the average Englishman to be 
asked to depend upon zs personal charms for all he wanted. 
Imagine a weighty pillar of the State, accustomed to take his 
part in local and national affairs with marked firmness, not to say 
grumpiness of demeanour, suddenly having to content himself 
with what could be achieved by his beauty, sweetness, and tact! 

After an experience of this sort, perhaps he might be more apt to 
realise that women have a just claim to a share of direct influence 
in affairs that are of so much moment to them, a legal power over 
and above that other influence which may be exercised by ezther 
sex, through individual qualities or charm, That this is recognised 
by a large minority of the present Parliament is a cheering and 
significant sign of the times. It proves an immense change of 
sentiment during the last ten years; a change resulting from 
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a movement which has been the object of more scorn and abuse, 
and the occasion of more threadbare jokes than any other on which 
Englishmen feel called upon to be amusing. Age cannot wither 
nor custom stale the infinite monotony of these hoary witticisms. 
But while legislators jested, a revolution far more serious than any 
extension of the franchise was going on year by year. And ia 
this movement, it is cheering to remember, many men have worked 
hand in hand with women. This shows a generosity that is rare 
indeed. It is no easy matter to feel where another person’s shoe 
pinches. Nor has man’s education been of a nature to assist 
in this achievement, when women were in question. The exist- 
ence of such natures is, in itself, a prophecy of a future wherein 
men will reap the fruits of more liberal institutions, at least as 
fully as the women for whose sake they have been sought and 
established. 

Asa harbinger of this brighter future, we may already recognise 
a new spirit which is secretly, and slowly, but certainly spreading 
amongst us; a spirit which is bound to break the unholy power 
of those narrow and tyrannous sentiments in which the old bondage 
found its root. And this dawning change must bring the blessing 
that waits on all true and just relationships. The prospect is 
opened into a land of promise where men and women will find 
blossoming many a beautiful lost dream and faded illusion, and 
find, too, things new ‘and beautiful such as they never dreamt of. 


MONA CAIRD 





The Federation of our Australian Colonies 
FROM A LAWYER’S POINT OF VIEW. 


THE uniform inattention which Colonial matters formerly received 
in the mother country is now happily at an end, though our 
ignorance on such matters is, perhaps, not wholly dispelled. No 
one now is surprised that an English magazine should venture to 
discuss a purely Colonial question, The electors of Great Britain 
have at last begun to realise that Colonial questions have a most 
important bearing on their own trade and finance, on their foreign 
policy, and methods of national defence. Even lawyers and 
politicians have discovered that they may study with advantage 
the laws and constitution of our self-governing colonies. An 
English lawyer may therefore venture to discuss, from a legal 
point of view at all events, the most important of the many 
questions which now agitate men’s minds in Australia. 

That continent is arbitrarily divided into five separate colonies, 
or, if you include Tasmania, into six, each ‘with an independent 
Legislature, each with a complete staff of Government officials, 
executive and judicial There is no Free Trade between these 
colonies ; hostile tariffs are imposed in each colony on the produce 
of any other. There is no common scheme for defence; no 
central government ; no legislative union. Each colony takes its 
own path at its own sweet will. It is only recently that there has 
arisen the idea of one united Australia. 

This idea was not at first readily or generally accepted ; but it 
rapidly gained ground. Many accepted it as a pious opinion not 
to be realised in their time ; others dwelt on the practical difficulty 
of carrying so drastic a measure through five separate Legislatures, 
though this difficulty was surmounted in Canada. The first practical 
step was taken in 1894, when a conference of military men was 
held, and measures for federal defence prepared. A maritime 
conference was held at Hobart in the following year, when a 
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scheme was carried for providing lighthouses on the coast. In 
the same year, 1895, the Premiers of the five colonies met and 
drafted a Federal Enabling Bill, which has now at last been carried 
through each of their five Parliaments. In March, 1896, the 
Premiers met again at Sydney, under the presidency of the Hon. 
G. H. Reid, whom we were glad to welcome here last June, and 
passed resolutions declaring that Federation was essential to any 
complete scheme of Australian defence, and urging the necessity 
of securing uniformity in matters of central discipline, equipment 
and pay, and the desirability of amending the military laws of the 
various colonies so as to allow the local forces to serve in any 
part of Australia and.Tasmania for purposes of defence against 
foreign aggression. This year the Federal Council of Australasia 
has been definitely constituted; the Hon. C. C. Kingston, Q.C., 
the able and popular Premier of South Australia, has been elected 
President, and the success of the scheme seems to be assured. 

Before long it will be found other laws besides those affecting 
soldiers must be amended, and that uniformity must be secured 
in many other matters which affect Australia as a whole. Why 
should not the same laws prevail throughout that continent ? 

The six colonies must no doubt retain, for many years to come 
at all: events, their separate organisation and local independence, 
with full jurisdiction and legislative authority over all provincial 
matters, including custom duties and local taxation. Many other 
details would have to be carefully considered. But why should 
six different bodies of law be preserved? It would not be difficult 
to create for all Australia one uniform system of Private Law 
and Civil Rights. 

In some respects the problem is an easier one than it was in 
North America. The laws of Lower Canada were very different 
from those of New Brunswick or Nova Scotia; the peoples were 
of a different race ; yet they now form one Dominion. In Australia, 
the laws in force in the several colonies differ in many respects ; but 
they are all based on the same sudstratum, the common law of 
England, and the various amendments made are: nearly all in the 
same direction. In other words, the six colonies are (speaking 
generally) all on the same road, though at somewhat different stages ; 
and those behind might hurry up and overtake the others. More- 
over, in each of the Australian colonies, the statute law has been 
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constantly revised and remodelled, and brought up to date. I 
wish the same could be said of the mother country. It might not 
be wise to reopen certain half-forgotten controversies by insisting 
on a uniform franchise; it would be more prudent to leave to 
each colony its present political constitution. But whatever is a 
contract, a tort, or a crime in one colony should be the same in 
the other five. 

The criminal law, indeed, is already much the same all over 
Australia ; the criminal procedure is, in fact, almost identical. 
The law merchant is substantially the same. The Land Laws, as 
usual, present more difficulty. But Mr. Torrens’ method of Regis- 
tration of Title, which originated in South Australia, has already 
been accepted in others of the colonies, and might, with some 
modification, work efficiently in them all. There are some 
differences in the law of torts; and it would be very interesting 
to discover which of these Colonial improvements on the law of 
England has been found to work the best in actual practice ; and 
that modification which had worked the best should be adopted 
all over Australia. Why should any colony be behind the others? 
Thus might be formed a Code of Civil Law for all Australia, 
embodied in a series of statutes which would be carried concurrently 
through all six Legislatures. This would set us in England a 
valuable example. And its effect in Australia would be still more 
striking. Nothing would create so strong a sense of unity and 
cohesion as the common use of the same system of law clearly 
and intelligibly expressed, and impartially enforced from Perth to 
Brisbane. 

It would probably be found best to commence this good work 
with a Code of Civil Procedure, simplifying the pleadings and 
reducing the cost of litigation, wherever possible. The draftsman 
of this code must be careful to provide some system which will 
secure that its provisions shall always bear the same meaning in 
each of the different colonies. There must be identity of construction 
for this and all succeeding codification statutes. How can this be 
attained ? 

This brings me to a Colonial grievance, From the decision of the 
Supreme Court in each colony, the appeal lies out of the country 
to the Privy Council in England; the trouble, the expense, 
and the delay involved in such an appeal are enormous. Take 
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this instance :—An alleged libel was published in Sydney on May 
16th, 1890; an action based on it was tried in Sydney in the 
following December, when the majority of the jury found that 
there was no libel. In February, 1891, a rule wzsz for a new trial 
was granted, which was made absolute on August 4th, 1891. The 
defendant appealed, and it was not till April 9th, 1894, that the appeal 
was heard in the Privy Council in Downing Street, when their 
Lordships upheld the verdict of the jury that the article complained 
of was no libel at all. Here we have litigation, worry, annoyance, 
and expense continued for four years. Could there not be created 
a Court of Appeal in Australia which should promptly dispose of 
these vexed questions ? 

Such a Court could easily be constituted. Let the six Chief 
Justices who preside over the six Supreme Courts be sworn of the 
Privy Council; let an independent judge be appointed by the 
Imperial Government at home, and also made a Privy Councillor, 
with the title say of “Chief Justice of Australasia,” to see fair-play 
between the colonies when their rival interests clash. Here would 
be at once a strong Court of Appeal sitting in Australia—the 
Australian Branch of the Privy Council. When the appeals from 
Victoria, say, came on for hearing, the Chief Justice of Victoria 
would not sit; the decision of each Colonial Court in turn would 
be reviewed by the Chief Justices of the other colonies (or some 
of them) and the Chief Justice of Australasia, who would be the 
permanent President of the Court. And the decisions of this 
Court should be binding in all the Australasian colonies, If the 
Court was equally divided, an appeal might lie of right to the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council in London; in no other 
case should there be any appeal except by leave of the Court itself. 
To this new Court should be especially commended the task of 
clearly interpreting on an uniform system the successive codes 
passed by the Colonial Legislatures, and thus the ideal would be 
gradually attained of one body of law, one procedure, one adminis- 
tration, for all Australia. 

Gradually to this Court would flow even more valuable and 
important functions. The Governor of each colony might be 
empowered to remit to this Court, when he thought fit, the question 
of pardoning any convicted criminal as to whose guilt serious doubt 
had arisen. The Governor of any one of the colonies might also 
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refer to this Court the question whether he should give his consent 
to a Bill which had passed through the Legislature of his colony, 
but which contained matters which appeared to be inconsistent 
with the royal prerogative or with treaty obligations, or which 
he deemed identical with some former Bill to which the Crown 
had previously refused its consent. Again, if doubts should arise 
as to the competence of any Colonial Legislature to pass a particular 
statute, the question might be referred to the Supreme Court of 
Australasia for its opinion as to the validity of such legislation : just 
as in Canada, by s. 26 of the statute 47 Vict. c. 32, the Governor- 
General was authorised to refer a similar question as to the 
competence of the Dominion Parliament to the Supreme Court 
of Canada “for hearing and determination.” If, for instance, one 
of the Australian colonies should impose differential duties on 
the produce of a neighbouring colony which were alleged by the 
latter colony to be in violation of Australian Colonies Duties Act, 
1873, the delay involved in a reference to London would be highly 
inconvenient, and indeed mischievous. Such a question had far 
better be decided at once by such a Court as I have ventured to 
suggest ; only, the members representing the two colonies specially 
interested should not take part in the discussion or decision. 
Many other questions will undoubtedly arise between the Govern- 
ments or Legislatures of the separate colonies (and hereafter perhaps 
between these and “a Federal Government” or Legislature) which 
would be best settled in Australia by men conversant with the 
facts. Why send such matters to busy London? If they involve 
points of law, let the Supreme Court of Australia decide them. 
If they involve rather questions of policy, add the five Governors, 
and thus form a Council for United Australasia. 

These, then, are the two reforms which I venture to suggest—the 
creation of one body of private law for all Australia, and the formation 
of a Supreme Court to decide all legal questions arising in that 
continent. Such changes would be of intrinsic value in themselves ; 
they are also valuable as directly tending to facilitate and promote 
the federation of the Australian colonies. 


W. BLAKE ODGERS. 





Substance and Shadow 


HERBERT ARCHDALE was not yet thirty years old, and his wife 
had been dead a year; he was left alone with his little boy. He 
had begun to go into the world again, to avoid compassion and 
solitude; but nothing had so helped him, or done so much to 
draw him out of the torpor succeeding passionate grief, as the 
hours spent in Barrington’s studio when Madame Edersheim was 
there. 

Madame Edersheim was a notability. Archdale certainly did 
not think much of her novels ; but they were highly flavoured and 
had achieved the measure of success always attainable by a sharp- 
pointed pen, which can half disguise a famous scandal. Her personal 
attractions were beyond dispute, and included even a husband on 
the Riviera with whom she was said to be on the happiest terms 
of mutual tolerance. 

She had promised to sit for her portrait to Barrington, who 
hated talking while he worked; so, as silence was out of the 
question with Madame Edersheim, he implored Archdale to come 
and keep his sitter in play; not without a kind thought of 
cheering his friend. 

Archdale spoke French with ease and suited Madame Eder- 
sheim’s requirements as a listener, so there sprang up a pleasant 
informal acquaintanceship, and he had come decidedly to look 
forward to these hours of meeting. He stepped out briskly now, 
for he had been detained a little beyond the appointed time ; and 
this was to be the last sitting; but when he entered the studio 
Barrington was alone. 

“What, no sitter?” 

“No, confound the woman! I could have sworn I heard her 
come just now when I was in Rose’s opposite; but there was 
nobody. It’s the first decent light for a week, and time’s getting 
short now. She won’t like it if the thing’s not ready to go into 
the R.A.” 
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Archdale laughed. 
“Well, I shall be quite sad when it’s all over. It has been 
great value. She has a lot of character.” 

“Has she?” replied Barrington, viciously. “I thought she’d 
parted with most of it.” 
“Tt gains by going, dear boy. Anyhow, she’s good to look 
“That’s simply health and a good ankle. Her dressmaker 
does the rest. No; witty if you like, but not pretty.” 

“Well,” said Archdale, lighting a cigarette, “if you come to 
think of it, that’s mostly health and a good ankle, too. She 
makes up her mind to be witty, and she has animal spirits 


enough to keep: you amused.” 
“Witty or not,” concluded Barrington, “confound the woman! 


I wish she’d appear.” 

From one corner where easels and full-length canvases were 
stacked in profuse disorder, a musical laugh arose. The two men 
looked at each other in dismay. One canvas was pushed aside, 
and there emerged a figure, which might have been in Balzac’s 
mind when he awarded supremacy to la femme de trente ans: 
a lady with the hues of Ceres; hair like a ripened cornfield and 
lips bright as a berry. 

“So, gentlemen, this is how you treat the absent! You 
chatter like two envious cocottes. It is base: it is treacherous: 
it is mean: it is as bad,” she continued, looking upon them 
with penetrating scorn, “as bad as eavesdropping.” 

Barrington thought the comedy was over and burst into a 
misguided laugh. Instantly she turned and rent him. 

“Mr. Archdale, what did that man mean by saying I had 
lost my character?” 

Barrington writhed ; his tongue was slow at the best of times 
in French. But Archdale replied with some self-possession, 
secure that he was the less offending. 

“He meant, madame, that you sacrificed yourself on the 
altar of friendship.” 


She looked upon him, sternly. 
“Don’t talk in double meanings; it does not suit you. He 


meant that I pleased myself. And,” she added with the air of a 
recording angel,—“ and you believed him.” 
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Comedy though it was, palpable comedy, he felt the accusation 
run into him like a knife. He began to sympathise with 
Barrington, who looked repressed and impotent fury. But the 
incarnate injustice dealt lightly with him and passed again to her 
original vengeance. 

“But I forgive you,” she said, “by comparison”: and she 
turned to Barrington. “Now you—you, who have the best subject 
in London—you who slander your opportunities to excuse your 
failure beforehand—look !” 

She swept past them with a great rustle of skirts to the 
other end of the studio,where a large cheval-glass was erected. 
Standing before it, she half turned to the speechless pair, and, 


pointing with her left hand to the mirror, she looked at Barrington, 
and exclaimed : 


“Deny that that is charming!” 

It was a masterpiece of posing. The head, turned three- 
quarters to them, showed at its very best the irresistible face, 
so charged with provoking humour, with life, and the fascination 
of sex, that a man might have sworn to look at nothing else for 
a lifetime; but there, in the glass, its successful rival, was the 
figure, three-parts averted, so that it showed the ravishing bend of 
the neck and the dainty marvel of her ear. By some witchery 
the lines of the figure were softened and subdued; its audacious 
salience melted into harmonious curves that challenged the 
dignity of sculpture; yet through it all pervaded the piquancy, 
the nervous charm, the devilry of the Parisian woman. 

Barrington made a frantic dash for pencil and paper, and 
began sketching like a madman. 

“Stand still,” he shouted, forgetting manners and everything ; 
“stand still, for God’s sake!” 

She humoured him for a moment, just to fix the impression, 
then, like a consummate comedian, abandoned the effect an instant 
before it could pall. 

“No,” she said, coming forward. “Am I to immortalise my 
libeller? There are to be no more sittings till you have done 
penance.” 

Barrington clamorously entreated and protested, but she 
remained obdurate. Archdale added his petitions, and to him 
she unbent a little. 
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“No. I go out from this place, and I only return when I am 
propitiated. But if you like to come with me to the opera 
to-night, you may.” 

Archdale excused himself, saying, and with truth, that he had 
imperative business. Madame Edersheim tossed her head at the 
word “imperative.” She felt that more lay behind it. 

Never before had she met a man at once so responsive and 
so impassible to her charm, Coquetry was the very salt of life 
to this woman. She knew Archdale’s history, and she divined a 
rivalry. It was none the less exhilarating because the rival was 
cold in her grave. She was intelligent enough to imagine how 
a creature of the memory and affections might hold a man more 
strongly than loving arms, and it pleased her to enter into this 
contest—warm flesh and blood, life and laughter, pitted against 
a phantom, the chilly emanation of a sad past; it pleased her 
the more by its very novelty. 

“As you like,” she answered. “No, Mr. Barrington, I will 
not shake hands. Mr. Archdale shall see me to my cab.” 

But, as they went down the stairs, Madame Edersheim 
renewed her invitation. 

“Why cannot you get your work over and come round for 
the last act or two? I have a box. Come,” she added, laying a 
light hand on his arm; “you owe me some reparation. You 
shall see me home. We will smoke the cigarette of peace and 
discuss the affairs of the nation ; our own if you prefer it,” she 
added, with a meaning smile, as Archdale helped her into the cab. 
“ For instance,” she concluded, leaning out of the hansom to launch a 
Parthian shaft,—“ for instance, we might talk about—my character.” 

Archdale stammered a half-promise as she drove off, and 
returned to the studio more disordered in mind than he had 
been for some time past. His youth sprang up in swift answer 
to this voice that called him out of his dwelling with shadows. 
She was so superbly alive, so essentially feminine, and yet so far 
removed from all that women had been to him. She fascinated 
him by her very unlikeness to the women he had known, above 
all, to one woman who was dead. 

He took a hurried leave of Barrington, who was relieving his 
feelings by inarticulate profanity, and drove home to tackle a 
mass of miscellaneous literature. 
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II. 

It was ten o'clock. The batch of reviews was finished, and 
Archdale was contemplating the fire from the depths of an easy- 
chair. 

He was in two minds about going. Now that he was 
removed from the physical charm of her presence—the play of 
light in her eyes, the quick grace of her motion, the faint 
perfume of her gloves—he could reason about Madame Edersheim 
calmly enough. 

She amused him; certainly he liked her. As for sentiment, 
she suggested such a thing no more than a bottle of champagne 
does. She was simply a bright, stimulating, tonic spirit, with 
the possibilities of intoxication always in the background. Her 
laugh found an echo in his brain, and he remembered her parting 
look and the challenge in her smile. There was no doubt of it. 
He had every reason to look forward to an attractive evening— 
so attractive, in short, that he hesitated. 

Thoughts of another colour spread dusky wings about him; 
but the laugh and the laughing eyes held their ground in his 
consciousness. 

Finally, he got up and thrust his hands in his pockets with 
a shrug of the shoulders. 

“After all, sooner or later, it must come to that,” he muttered 
half aloud—“and after all ” he rounded the sentence with 
another shrug and went upstairs to his room. While he dressed, 
a shade more carefully than usual, his spirits gradually attuned 
themselves to pleasure under the associations of holiday attire, 
and he walked briskly out, humming an air, But as he opened 
the door he was aware of mighty howls issuing from the room 
where his little boy slept. The nurse apparently had gone off 
leaving the child asleep; Freddy had wakened and was scared 
by the dark. 

Archdale proceeded to the room in some displeasure, intending 
to ring the nurse up and rebuke her. He paid his servants high 
wages and expected that things should run smoothly, without 
his interference. But when he pushed open the door, which was 
slightly ajar, he saw within the ring of candle-light a tiny figure 
clad in grey flannel, half standing, half squatting on the floor, with 
tears streaming from its eyes, the picture of sleepy misery. 
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“Well, sonnie,” he said, “what on earth are you doing out 
of bed? What is it you want?” 

The child choked a little, then answered as children do, 
giving any reason but its terrors: 

“Want a dwink of water.” 

The little creature’s loneliness touched Archdale suddenly with 
a thickening in the throat. 

“ Poor little devil,” he said, softly, to himself. “ Poor motherless 
little devil,” and he picked up the child in his arms and set him 
back in his cot. 

“Now then, Freddy, lie down and go sleep, and dada get 
you a drink of water.” 

The little boy had stopped his crying, but great involuntary 
sobs—the storm subsiding—kept shaking him from time to time. 
Archdale got him a glass of water, and tucked him up warmly 
in the blankets. 

“Now, Freddy, lie down, and dada ring the bell for nurse to 
come and sit with you.” 

But the child murmured plaintively: 

“Dada stay here; not ring the bell.” 

There was a very soft side to Archdale’s nature. Had any 
child in the world so appealed to him he would have found it 
hard to refuse, though thinking the imp a nuisance; and he was 
very fond of this son of his. It had always pleased him to 
quiet the child, and sometimes put him to sleep when his 
tempers were stormy. Besides, he reflected, he need not get to 
the theatre till the last act. There was plenty of time; it was 
not for the opera he was going. 

“Very well,” he said. “Dada lie down ’side you and tell you 
poetries. But Freddy must go to sleep.” 

He stretched himself on the nurse’s bed beside the cot, and 
began to croon over an old cradle song, coming back and back 


to the refrain: 
“Lulla, lulla, lullaby, 


Rock them, rock them, lullaby.” 

As he lay there and murmured the words mechanically, 
thoughts coursed each other through his brain. He pictured 
Madame Edersheim in her box. He had never seen her in 
evening dress, and he imagined that it would become her. Then 
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he leapt to the fear that he might be late, and he grew impatient 
as he looked at the child, whose eyes were still open. 

“Go to sleep now, Freddy; go to sleep quick,” he said. But 
he took up his tune again. 


“Lulla, lulla, lullaby. 
Rock them, rock them, lullaby.” 


And he remembered vaguely the time he learnt the verse by heart 
out of a volume of old plays—in those days when he was not 
alone. He pushed the thought away from him now deliberately ; 
his resolve was taken, and why should he go back on disagreeable 
scruples? Freddy had closed his eyes, and was breathing loud, as 
if asleep. Archdale got up very noiselessly, and moved away. 
Instantly the child woke up with a whimper. Archdale lay down 
again, with an odd persistence, and began to pat him, as Hindoo 
nurses do; but he looked at his watch, and determined that five 
minutes more was the most he would give him. 

At Archdale’s touch a sleepy voice murmured slowly “’Old my 
‘and.” He took the tiny moist warm hand into his, and the little 
fingers clasped tight round the thumb. 

It was curious how the child’s touch seemed to dominate 
other feelings. Instantly an appeal became urgent that he had 
scarcely felt before. Five minutes passed, and he could not make 
up his mind to ring the bell. This little creature was so near 
him; the hand in his was something real, not an imagined 
pleasure, but a present joy with no drop of bitterness. As he lay 
the child’s face was turned to him, and the candle-light fell full 
on it; the eyes were shut, and nothing told that he was not asleep 
but a convulsive tightening of the fingers now and then. 

The boy resembled his father and his father’s side of the 
house—fair-skinned, blue-eyed, and blue-veined, with a nose that 
might develop any way. But as Archdale’s eyes dwelt upon the 
face, still puffed and stained with crying, he became conscious of 
another face that confronted him from under the child’s tangled 
curls, He looked harder, with awakening interest ; there was not 
a single feature he could say was like, yet there was the appear- 
ance, as if another spirit had taken possession of the face. Could 
it be a trick of the outline of cheek and chin seen from this 
particular angle? No; that was merely the wonted cherub 
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contour of Reynolds’ picture and every Christmas card. It was 
not in the brow, nor the eyes, nor mouth, it was everywhere, 
yet nowhere, the face of this dark-haired woman that lay on 
the pillow beside him. Shadow or not, the other image faded 
before it. 

“ Poor little dear,” he murmured ; “it would be a shame.” 

He was not talking to the child now. As he lay there, the 
little warm hand in his, a great longing came upon him to 
take the child closer—close to his breast. His flesh yearned for 
his son; he had known the feeling before, but never measured 
its strength till now, when it conflicted with and routed another 
and a masterful prompting. 

Just then the nurse came running in, astonished at the light, 
and in much dismay to find her master installed by the cot. 
She began confused excuses and apologies; Archdale cut her 
short, rather shamefaced himself. 

“No matter! I heard him crying, and I came in. No, I 
am not going out. Perhaps he is not very well. Anyhow, I 
think I will keep him with me to-night.” 

Then he took a shawl and lifted the little body very tenderly. 
The child began to whimper a little at the cold, but when his 
father asked, “ Would you like to sleep in dada’s room to-night?” the 
small voice answered “Yes,” with an emphasis that sent thrills 
running through him. Archdale wrapped up the little bundle care- 
fully, carried him upstairs, and laid him in his own bed ; and when, 
after long wanderings in the maze of memory, he lay down by 
his son’s side, and felt the warm little creature curl up against 
his breast, he knew a palpable happiness, that stole through his 
blood like sunshine until it quieted the fever of his pulses and 
stilled his perturbed imagination. So resting, he fell into a happy 
easeful slumber that lasted till daylight streamed into the room, 
and the child’s merry voice awoke him. 

Madame Edersheim’s portrait was never finished. The dead 


woman had triumphed. 
STEPHEN GWYNN. 















“The Soldier and his Masters ” 


(THE SPECIAL ARMY HEALTH QUESTION.) 
II, 


WITH these preliminary remarks, mostly of a general nature, 
but having an important bearing upon this army question in 
relation to the nation generally, I propose to lay before the 
readers of this periodical a few details showing what the existent 
service conditions are, and their import on the results; what has 
been done by “its masters,’ more especially those brought into 
contact with the rank and file, for the moral and physical 
elevation of the soldier; and to suggest a scheme in outline for 
the limitation of the sequential disease. And, in so doing, I shall 
attempt to reply to two questions asked by the writer of the article 
bringing this subject before the general public. 

(1) The average age of the recruit is eighteen to nineteen 
years ; the main army mass ranges between twenty and twenty- 
four. Hence he joins the service at that critical period of life 
when the animal nature is developed and the moral nature lags 
behind—a “recognised pre-eminent dangerous age.” He _ re- 
mains in it during the first flush of manhood, when all the 
immediate service and duty surroundings are towards improving 
his vigour and physique to make him an efficient “ fighting 
machine”; and, as a rule, he passes some of those years in 
tropical climates, which are currently supposed to have a fostering 
influence on the animal passions, and among native communities 
far from conspicuous in their estimate or observance of virtue, 
and certainly, at least, at no higher level than his own. Here 
the necessity of a good preliminary moral backbone is apparent. 

(2) The classes from which the recruit comes are in the 
lower social stratum—‘“labourers, servants, husbandmen” vastly 
preponderate; next in numerical ratio, “cloth-makers, weavers 
lace-makers” ; where intelligence ‘s necessary, as among “ mechanics, 
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shopmen, clerks,” those entering the army are few. The large 
towns furnish the major part, and they do not give their best 
of these classes, the rural districts furnish the minor; and the 
importance of the bearing of the first of these details is adversely 
apparent in those corps which receive their strength from such 
recruiting centres as London, Liverpool, Glasgow. The motive 
for enlistment is not, as a rule, a high one. Few come in from 
love of the service and its duties, most are forced in by the 
severity of competition in the labour market—no means of gaining 
a livelihood and “hard times”; the pecuniary inducements are 
insufficient to tempt those whose personal qualities and habits 
ensure employment in the civil sphere. Of course, there are 
exceptions to the rule, and some men enter for love of the work 
and with a view to a commission; some there are from the 
rural districts against whom no complaint can be made, socially 
or otherwise ; yet these are vastly in the minority, and have but 
little influence on the main mass. Our army aspirants may be 
said to be composed of town-bred young men for whom the 
labour market holds out no desire to employ, moderate in 
intelligence and in educational acquirements, indifferent socially, 
and having the moral characteristics of the poorer sections of the 
general community. 

(3) The required standard is a physical one, and here the recruit 
passed in does not, except in some few corps, come up to the 
average physique of the population of these islands at equivalent 
ages. A moral character or trade certificate is necessary only in 
the Household Cavalry, Medical Staff Corps, Army Service Corps, 
and the Royal Engineers. The rejections for physical defects in 
those offering themselves form a considerable percentage of the 
whole, and the grounds of rejection show that the conditions under 
which these classes exist are those opposing sound bodily develop- 
ment, conducive to low vitality, productive of diseases associated 
with bad sanitation and defective morality. Careful elimination 
is necessary so as to exclude those not coming up to a physical 
standard acknowledged lower than desirable in such an army as 
ours. Yet the process does not stop those with latent taint, physical 
or moral, There is but little trace of any moral or religious training, 
few have anything to learn on the relation of the sexes or any 
character to lose, and fewer still have any stability of principle with 
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which to oppose any vicious temptation to which they may be 
exposed. 

(4) The period for which they enlist is generally ten years, twelve 
for the Household Cavalry; and of these either three or seven, 
generally the latter, are spent on the active list, and the remainder in 
the reserve. Hence the elements in the army are ever changing, with 
an outgoing stream of some 30,000 as a yearly contingent to the civil 
population, and a compensating number somewhat in excess of this 
to supply the waste. The incoming current will bring with it the 
existent characteristics of the supplying social grades ; the outgoing 
current will carry into the general community these primary 
characteristics modified by the army conditions under which it has 
come during the three or seven years of military service—social, 
moral, physical. No private soldier can marry, and his wife be 
taken on the strength of the corps (a feature carrying advantages 
with it), without leave from his commanding officer; he must also 
have seven years’ service, be in possession of two good-conduct 
badges, and have £5 in the savings bank (conditions necessitating 
continuous good character and a thrifty disposition); and, if we 
compare this necessary period of probation with the enlistment 
terms, it is apparent that no private soldier can enter the marriage 
state unless for some especial reason his service with the colours 
has been extended. As a resultant, some 150,000 of our soldiers 
at home and in the Colonies, and some 70,000 in India, are enforced 
celibates, be the natural tendencies of the men what they may ; 
and as a corollary, we may add, the recognised painful fact of so 
many men giving way to their natural bent and becoming diseased 
as to call for measures of prevention. 

(5) The object itself for which these men are taken from the 
civil population—to render them fitted for war—is, if the soldier 
gives thought to the subject at all, one not conducive to the develop- 
ment of the higher virtues. There is undoubtedly a bright side to 
the calling of the soldier when he comes forward in redress of 
humanity from oppression, as the protector of the liberty and wealth 
of his country; and there is also a dark side when the worst elements 
of human nature are let loose for the destruction of life and 
property. All armies are trained as engines of war, which means 
brute force applied scientifically against the opponent ; and though 
the battlefield may and does furnish the opportunity for many a 
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noble deed, yet, speaking generally, it cannot but brutalise the 
majority. The readiness with which the British soldier responds 
to the call to active service in the field shows only too clearly 
how much of the old Adam is yet embraced in our average 
humanity, and the presence of these combative aggressive elements 
in the man does not lessen the task of those upon whom the 
duty of developing the higher qualities of his nature falls. 

Now, the foregoing service characteristics are details for which 
the community as a whole is directly responsible, either as produc- 
ing the human material or imposing the conditions; and in them- 
selves it must be allowed that they are not calculated to advance 
the moral standard which the incoming man brings with him, 
and did they comprise the whole facts the system would stand 
condemned. One certainly—the class recruiting ground—might be 
changed with unquestionable advantage to the army, an improved 
stamp of man is to be obtained provided the necessary pecuniary 
inducements be forthcoming ; and that a higher grade in the social 
scale would mean a higher moral status, and a more hopeful ground- 
work for the officer class to operate upon, to still further advance 
the standard, cannot be doubted. The town-bred or country lad 
in doffing the civil coat for the uniform neither changes his nature 
nor leaves behind him the results of his previous life; and 
when we consider that the opportunities of improvement in the 
army are compressed into seven years at the utmost, as compared 
to some eighteen years of moulding of the character from the cradle 
upwards under civil surroundings, the marked importance of good 
initial material on entry under these army conditions is apparent. 

The anonymous author asks two questions, the first of which 
is, “ How far, if at all, any attempt has been made on the part of the 
authorities to carry out” the recommendation of the Army Sanitary 
Commission which refers “to the removal of direct sources of 
temptation, such as the presence of girls loitering about the lines 
after dusk.” The reply to this is that both at home and abroad 
the military is subservient to the civil power, its action is limited 
to the barrack or lines, it has no control over the surrounding 
ground or inhabitants. So far as its jurisdiction extends it may 
be said to be complete in carrying out this desirable object, but 
beyond this its action is limited to representations and recom- 
mendations to the higher authorities; and I venture to say that 
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any garrison could furnish numerous correspondence to the civil 
power towards suppression of temptation in the vicinity of quarters 
occupied by the troops. But in this question lies one of the main 
grounds of complaint against the community generally for its apathy 
and negligence, towards soldiers and all others alike, in tolerating 
the existence of temptation and solicitation in all our towns, garrison 
or otherwise. The soldier leaves his barrack or lines on pass, and 
at once comes under the influence of the surrounding civil conditions, 
and what does he meet? Temptation free and uncontrolled ; in the 
public thoroughfares and all the public gathering-places solicitation 
proceeds unchecked. Can it be denied for a moment that for 
“supplying opportunities,” for “facilitating vice,” for “making it 
easy,” our streets, music-halls, houses of ill-fame, furnish the means? 
Is not immorality negatively countenanced by our municipalities, 
and are not human beings subjected to a trial in our large towns 
as unfair as it is irrational? Not only is the man exposed to 
solicitation, but the hard, possibly over, worked female does not 
escape the baneful influence of seeing the idle luxurious phase of 
the lives of “common women,” but not the repelling influences which 
remain hidden until she has embarked in the downward course. 
That the condition of our large towns is a blot upon the national 
escutcheon will hardly be contested by anyone, and it operates upon 
soldiers and civilians alike ; the community tacitly permit it, and 
so assist in the prevalence of incontinence and disease. This fault 
is essentially one pertaining to the civil element, and through it 
the army suffers. There cannot be a doubt that making vice 
difficult by municipal police measures, and suppression of existent 
haunts, will be no mean adjuncts to virtue; this present disgrace 
to Christianity can certainly be removed without delay, and a great 
stumbling-block to youth be taken from its path; and let the 
public conscience on the point of sincerity abide by the results of 
the appeal. These large towns operate most unfavourably on the 
soldier, not only in respect to this special question, but generally ; 
both his physique and morale are underminded by the temptations 
which abound, and a higher sick list is the general accompaniment. 
As at home so on foreign stations, the action of the military is 
essentially limited to the barracks and lines ; outside them, it has to 
accommodate itself to the laws and customs of the country ; while in 
India, not only does the soldier come into contact with a community 
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where continence is at a discount and disease prevalent, but the 
hands of the governing clique are tied by restrictions placed upon 
them by the home Legislature. 

But in this section of the Army Sanitary Commission Report 
for 1893, containing the recommendation embraced in the question 
asked, there is a concluding sentence of pregnant import—“ also 
in putting out of bounds places where soldiers are believed to 
have contracted the disease.” Its value lies in laying bare the 
sources from which the army deteriorations flow, and in assessing 
against the true delinquents their full share of the adverse 
produced results, The power of the military is limited to putting 
a veto on a resort to the locality after its baneful influence has 
been shown, and provided the necessary information be forthcoming 
for practical use; meanwhile the evil has been done, and allowed 
to be done, by those upon whom the responsibility for the well- 
being of our towns rests. 

The second question refers to “the occupying of the soldier's 
time in such a way as to improve his tone, morally and physically.” 
In respect to the latter, this is one of the main objects which 
the “army masters” set themselves to accomplish, as it is a 
necessary means to the end for which the soldier is trained— 
fitness for war, and that they fairly succeed can admit of no 
doubt. Be their failings what they may, that the result of a 
military training of the recruit by the officers is from poor 
original material to evolve an efficient physical machine for war 
purposes is acknowledged, In drill, gymnastic exercises, camp 
life, martial duties of all kinds, sports, cricket, football, rifle and 
athletic competitions, in sanitary barracks, good food, clothing, 
housing; in sum, under healthy surroundings and outdoor 
exercises, the body of the recruit is markedly improved, so that 
he emerges in his physical frame, and in all those qualities 
associated with a military training—a sense of discipline, an 
obedience to orders, respect to superiors, personal cleanliness, 
outward self-respect, at least, esprit de corps,—a decided acquisition 
to his nation. And by some of these also a corresponding moral 
advance is gained. On the moral section of this question a basis 
for reply is furnished in Lord Roberts’ autobiographical book, 
Forty-One Years in India, where he gives the account of the 
establishment of a club or institute in every British regiment and 
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battery, in which the soldier would have “under the one roof a 
reading-room, recreation-room, a decently-managed refreshment 
room, and other means of rational improvement,” and to which 
was subsequently added a temperance room. He writes: “At a 
time (1887) when nearly every soldier could read and write, and 
when we hoped to attract to the army men of a better stamp 
and more respectable antecedents than those of which it was 
composed in ‘the good old days,’ it appeared to me a humiliating 
anachronism that the degrading system of the canteen should still 
prevail, and that it was impossible for any man to retain his 
self-respect if he were driven to take his glass of beer under the 
rules by which regimental canteens were governed. I believed, 
too, that the more the status of the rank and file could be raised, 
and the greater the efforts made to provide them with rational 
recreation and occupation in their leisure hours, the less would be 
the drunkenness, and consequently of crime, the less immorality, 
and the greater the number of efficient soldiers in India.” 
“Another measure I succeeded in carrying through the same 
year was the amalgamation of the various sectarian societies that 
existed in India, for the prevention of drunkenness in the army, 
under one undenominational society, under the name of the Army 
Temperance Association. . . . The success was proved by the 
fact, that when I left India nearly one-third of the 70,000 British 
soldiers in that country were members or honorary members of 
it.” On these two parallel and mutually supporting lines—general 
improvement of the social status and_ formation of habits of 
temperance—have the main efforts been directed in India; but at 
home and in the Colonies the advance has lagged behind, not so 
much from want of advocates among the military, but from want 
of means. That these institutes are of great value, and can yet 
be improved, is apparent; similar ones, but more expanded, exist 
in some of our larger home stations, originated by the Guild of 
the Holy Standard; and it would be difficult to find their 
equivalents in civil life available for the classes from which the 
soldier comes. Extension and development of them, with funds 
provided by the nation, are what is wanted, Again, the spirit 
in which this subject is met in India can well be seen in the 
published proceedings of the Diocesan Synod at Lahore in 1888 
and 1895, “ Purity with Special Reference to the Army”; from the 
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last of these I quote. One member mentioned “the many agencies 
which now existed to improve the soldier spiritually and morally 
and altogether he felt sure that there was a distinct improvement 
manifest in the modern soldier, contrasted with former times.” 
To another “the first remedy that seemed appropriate was to 
remove, as far as possible, temptation from the way of the men, 
to prevent strange women taking up their residence in cantonments 
and the large bazaars frequented by soldiers; . . . muchcould be 
done by providing amusements and counter-attractions for the 
soldiers,” and “he was strongly in favour of teaching them the 
extreme danger of giving way to their lusts.” Another referred 
to the desirability of having “women of notoriously ill-fame 
removed from their houses,” a matter in which he himself had 
been successful; to “the confiscation and destroyal of all filthy 
literature emanating from ‘ native’ dispensaries”; and, in respect 
to special associations, he thought “that their guilds, classes, and 
other organisations already in existence seemed to meet the case.” 
Another stated “ that after twenty-eight years’ experience of Christian 
work among soldiers he could testify to the fact that during the 
past few years there had been indications among them (such as 
he had not previously observed) of an earnest desire to make a stand 
against the temptations to impurity from within and around 
them.” Another considered that “the moral aspect of this 
question had been dealt with by their Bishops in the Resolution 
of 1888,” and “he believed that the faithful acceptance of the 
principles enunciated by them would give the best results”; he 
testified to the good done by Regimental Institutes, so giving 
“healthy occupations and amusements” ; “every effort should be 
made to protect men from solicitation, a matter of great importance 
but difficult to deal with practically”; “solicitation by women in 
the streets might be checked by severe punishment of any proved 
case.” Soldiers’ librariés, handicrafts and workshops, all came in 
for support, and several recorded their opinion of the value of 
Soldiers’ Homes, “such as had been worked with such marked 
success in England, Scotland, and Ireland, and now in India” ; 
“an institution of this kind was exactly what was wanted to 
encourage the soldier in withstanding the many temptations that 
beset him in his daily life”; “the men came in these homes 
under the influence of good, pure women, and that was of all 
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influences perhaps the most powerful for good.” Another referred 
to the suggestion “that manual exercise—something which caused 
a physical strain—would be conducive to moral health, but the 
difficulty in this country was to find employment in hot weather, 
when the evil was rampant, which could not be prosecuted at 
the expense of health.” Now, one characteristic of these synods 
is—and it is a valuable one—that the clerical, medical, military, 
official, lay, elements are all represented, Europeans and natives 
alike join in them; and in these extracts I have purposely kept 
mainly to the military views enunciated. I think it will be 
admitted that there is no failure in recognising the gravity of 
the subject, nor the necessity of moral measures to meet the 
moral evil, while the physical side of the subject is not ignored. 
Social gatherings, musical entertainments, penny readings, schools, 
libraries, Church guilds, Church parades where at least once a 
week the soldier is compelled to attend religious observances be 
his denomination what it may, already exist. Nor, again, is trade 
occupation neglected—tailoring, boot-making, cooking, armourer’s 
work, saddlery, harness-mending, gun work, shoeing and care of 
horses, all these are in evidence in regiments and batteries, to 
say nothing of corps on the lines of the Royal Engineers ; though, 
undoubtedly, on this heading there is decided room for expansion. 
One great difficulty is the prior ignorance of most recruits of any 
trade, of any but manual work, and hence places of instruction 
and instructors are essential; but could, of course, be met, 
provided the nation would supply the means, That on this point 
much may be done in filling in the spare hours of the men, so 
curtailing the idle time, will be conceded; and one great advantage 
from trade-learning, while with the colours, will follow in placing 
the reserve man in a better condition for competition in the 
labour market when he leaves the active list. Equally, too, on 
this heading it is desirable to recognise the quiet unseen work 
which goes on in the moral improvement of the soldier, by 
chaplains especially, and of all denominations, and markedly 
among the sufferers from disease while in hospital; few of the 
latter escape moral and religious advice, and few escape warnings 
of the physical results to be anticipated by a persistence in the 


bad habits. 
In point of fact, the agencies in operation for the moral 
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advancement of the soldier are numerous and general, and the 
reason why these influences do not show greater results is 
probably to be found in the inherent difficulty of the subject 
itself; but that they are working, and for good, cannot be 
doubted, even though disease returns at first sight suggest the 
opposite. When one compares the old soldier of the “good old 
days” with the present short-service man, one must recognise that, 
save in physique, decided advances have been made in social and 
moral attributes ; and when one compares the present soldier with 
his civil brother, the former probably will not suffer in the 
comparison of moral qualities, and especially if the markedly 
augmented temptation to which he is exposed be properly allowed 
for, while in the purely military qualities—habits of order, punctu- 
ality, obedience, respect, &c.—he is clearly in the ascendant. 
What do especially commend themselves in this section are the 
establishment of an institute in every corps at home and in the 
Colonies, and the expansion of trade-teaching incumbent on all ; 
and even were the latter continued in working in India during 
the hot weather, any resultant physical defect (temporary, 
probably, at the worst) would not likely be more prejudicial 
than the ravages of incontinence and disease. To find an outlet 
through the brain and muscles for energy which, not usefully dissipated, 
might be diverted into erotic actions is a guiding principle in the 
adoption of measures. The State requires to honestly recognise 
its responsibilities towards those who give up their liberty, and 
often their health and life, in the performance of duties which it 
places upon them, and not to withhold any necessary means 
towards giving full effect to measures of moral advancement for 
the soldier. 

That personal influence—on which much stress is laid by the 
anonymous writer—is an important factor will be generally 
allowed, and that it is a potent agency with the soldier is seen 
in the officer who, while good at duty, is no less at one with the 
rank and file in sports, games, and physical exercises. Yet, on 
this especial subject, has the instruction been so clear, definite, 
and complete during the youth of the young officer, either while 
at home, at school, or Sandhurst, as to fit him to influence the 
soldier in his difficulties to any good, practical end? Would it 
not be more in consonance with the facts were we to say that 
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this question of continency is deliberately shirked by parents and 
schoolmasters, each trying to put the unpleasant duty on the 
other, that few youths go out into the world properly prepared 
on this dangerous human instinct, and that the Sandhurst lad is 
no exception to the rule, and but an exponent of his class, just 
as the soldier is of his? The one likely to influence the soldier 
to good purpose is the one who asks no more from him than he 
himself is prepared to do—one who follows the celibate life in 
truth ; one who, knowing the difficulties, is prepared to meet the 
soldier on a common platform, to appeal to him as one man to 
another, to set him a personal example. As in temperance so in 
chastity, the bond of abstinence is the potent factor which the 
soldier can and does appreciate. Probably the best class to 
furnish such men is the non-commissioned officer grade. These 
men are, as a rule, near to the same social standard originally ; 
they have gone through the same barrack-room experience, been 
tempted in the same way, and know where the “shoe pinches”; 
they know the individual soldier to a degree which no officer can 
attain to, they are constantly in touch with him, and so are in 
a position to give the word of advice in due season, and just 
when it is most wanted. Get sterling good men in this grade, 
and their influence will be as paramount in this moral question 
as it is in all that concerns barrack-room life generally. 

Hence, then, the position taken up in this paper touching the 
subject of immorality in the army is, that as productive of it 
there are certain factors common to it and the community at 
large—the strong natural impulse, the tendency to  lawless- 
ness in humanity, the deficient moral self-control, the presence 
of solicitation, condition of our large towns offering facilities for 
vice and free temptation; and to these are added, as special 
to the service, the low status of the classes from which the recruit 
is drawn with all that this implies, the enforced celibacy, 
deficient occupation of spare time, and deficiency of means for 
rational and healthy mental improvement. These are the major 
points, to the detrimental assistance of which minor ones concur. 
The conditions being such, to await the outcome of agencies in 
bringing the moral status to that degree of stability that it shall 
render the soldier immune to all temptation is practically to defer all 
chance of putting the army on a satisfactory basis to the Greek 
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Kalends; and the same remark pertains to the eradication of all 
those insanitary and unwholesome social, moral, and municipal 
surroundings which in the homes of the poor have moulded the 
embryo soldier-lad. We may get rid of a great part of the 
difficulty by changing our army system, and compelling each 
individual to bear his share in the defence of the State; we 
may considerably reduce it by division of our forces into a home 
and foreign section, with greater facilities for marriage in the 
former; also by drawing the recruit from classes of a higher 
social status and of a better moral tone. Yet, while human 
nature remains as it is, to extirpate the malady is impossible. 
Meanwhile, we leave untouched one result of incontinence 
as disease, and it is apparent that to allow of this continuance, in 
view of the physical degradation wrought, is but to assist in 
national deterioration. Whether the amount and character of 
the disease in the army in former times were at a lesser ratio 
than in the present is a doubtful point ; but what we do know is, 
not only that was it then bad enough, but that the existent 
condition is sufficiently bad to cripple our army strength and to 
call for remedial measures. How our army at home stands in 
respect to the civil population is also doubtful, though, if the 
statement advanced by one medical enquirer—to the effect that 
“the number of patients attending all the London hospitals 
would be reduced quite 60 per cent. if it were not for these 
diseases ”—approaches accuracy, then we may infer that this section 
of our force will stand comparison with the civil section of equal 
social status. In both sections of the community the subject is 
important enough, as medical men well know; and remedial 
measures applied to either, and particularly the civil element, will 
result in the good of the whole. For many years the condition of 
the army has forced itself upon the authorities, and led to the 
application of measures for relief in what were known as thc 
C.D. Acts. Originated in 1864, a Royal Commission was 
instituted to enquire into the working of them, on a motion for 
repeal, in 1880; and the report, which acknowledged that “directly 
and indirectly these Acts had promoted the objects sought to be 
attained” by them (prevention of contagious diseases at certain 
naval and military stations), led the Government to continue 
them. Now, for many years, they have been in abeyance, with a 
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recrudescence of the former bad state among the women and a 
progressive increase in the army inefficiency, especially in India 
—a point clearly brought out in the late enquiry. One attempt 
was made by Mr. Cardwell to reduce this by punishing the 
offender through stoppage of pay while in hospital, but it failed 
after trial for six years. It has been assumed that fear of 
contracting disease weuld act as a deterrent of incontinence, but 
ample experience (and the years since the suppression of the 
Acts are clear evidence on this point) proves the contrary. This 
question will force itself again and again upon the nation, and 
will demand a decision. Is inertia to continue, or measures 
for curtailment to be again adopted, and, if the latter, in what 
form? To allow of the continuance of the present state of our 
army, under the conditions which exist, is but to court disaster 
and to play into the hands of our enemies; it cripples the 
national power in its influence in the world at large. To 
leave matters where they are, is but to multiply the already 
sufficient amount of pain, misery, and death; to assist towards 
the deterioration of our race. By so doing, we certainly do not 
tend to the reduction of the vice, but, by impoverishing the 
physical and mental character of the generations to come, we add 
to it by raising up human elements less capable of combating 
it. In whatever aspect we regard it, the conclusion is strongly 
in favour of disease curtailment, if not suppression; and surely 
Christianity, with “its glory that it has paid heed to the physical 
wants of men,” its compassion for the sufferings of humanity, its 
care for the bodies as well as the souls of men, fully supports 
this conclusion. To restore the old Acts in their completion 
would be a mistake, were it possible; but cannot some measure 
be framed free from their objectionable features, yet retaining the 
good, and capable of adaptation to other communities than our 
own, among which the lot of the soldier is cast? In the Public 
Health Act of 1875 we have clauses against disease transfer and 
penalty to offenders, while power is given to local authorities to 
provide hospitals; hence interference with the liberty of the 
subject to act adversely to the public welfare, and punishment 
for individuals exposing themselves in public in such a way as 
to render transfer of disease possible or probable, are already 
recognised by our laws. We want these principles applied to these 
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special diseases throughout our community generally.* We have 
individuals leading immoral lives, and soliciting in the public 
places—streets, taverns, music-halls,—and by these means disease 
is disseminated and the public welfare endangered. Why should 
not the State act in this instance as in that of other infectious 
disease? And why should not solicitation, at least in public, 
be made an offence? It may be replied that it would be 
difficult to bring home the fact of disease transfer to the 
offender except by a revival of the compulsory practice under 
the C.D. Acts; yet, the difficulty granted, in the pursuit of this 
unwholesome trade lies good prima facie evidence and very 
strong suspicion, and why not cast upon the pursuer the burden 
of proving that he or she is not a_ public firebrand? At 
present the liberty is wholly on the side of the wrong-doer, and, 
recognising that fornication in itself is not likely to be made 
punishable by law in the near future, the State is bound to demand 
all necessary safeguards against disease transference, and to limit 
every condition tending to it, on the grounds of national policy and 
the general well-being. Let one basis of action be public sanitation ; 
make the pressure and penalties as general as the adverse con- 
ditions themselves ; let them fall equally on both sexes and all 
classes, so avoiding the defects of the old Acts in respect to 
restriction to localities, sections of the community, and sex. The 
offender is the only one likeky to be adversely influenced, and 
wholesome supervision of our streets would revive that great 
good which the C.D. Acts effected—the suppression of juvenile 
prostitution. 

In conclusion, to advance the moral status of the community 
generally, to improve the conditions under which the poorer classes 
exist, to promote self-control and special instruction, to facilitate 
marriage, to cleanse our towns of their foul immoral spots, to 
eradicate the present facilities for vice, to suppress houses of 
resort, reduce temptation generally, to adopt preventive measures 

against disease and provide hospital accommodation where 
necessary—these measures would act beneficially, and are capable 
of general application ; while by improving the social grade of 


* At last such action, as a right course of procedure on these grounds, has been 
cfficially recognised by the Secretary of State tor India in the basis for legislation 
in that ccuntry. 
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the recruit, by advancing the age on entry into service—so 
getting a more stable element in place of immature lads unformed 
in mind, character, and body,—by facilitating marriage to the 
utmost, by teaching of trades, providing more occupation for 
body and mind, increasing institutes, special instruction, by 
promoting temperance and a steady advance on the general lines 
now in working, we may equally attack this social malady from 
within the services, But let moral promotion and disease eradica- 
tion operate concurrently, and let both be general in operation ; 
trusting to these above-mentioned agencies to do for us what 
special class legislation has hitherto failed to do under the 


conditions which pertained. 
FRANCIS H. WELCH. 








Round the London Press 
Il—THE LONE SPINSTER OF WELLINGTON STREET. 


OF the two best known weekly papers 7he Svectator may be 
compared to a sensitive spinster suffering from a love disappoint- 
ment rather late in life; and the Saturday Review to an elderly 
buck who has been “the deuce of a fellow” in his day, and who 
is still restlessly bent on showing to the world that there is 
life in the old dog yet. When Byron wrote, 


“For fear the public might grow skittish 
I’ve bribed my grandmother’s Review—the Zritish,” 


he may have had some poetic presentiment of the print with 
a mission, one of whose notes is a certain indefinable air of 
grand-maternity. In private life one knows well enough the 
elderly young lady whose affairs of sentiment have not pros- 
pered as she could have wished, and who, but for a certain earnest 
and amiable energy of character, would have become hopelessly 
soured, like the ordinary selfish male with the same experience ; 
for, indeed, it is no everyday attachment in the matter of which 
The Spectators affection has been blighted so cruelly, and the 
course of a long-standing love has insisted on running so remark- 
ably crooked. 

It may have cost The Daily Telegraph a pang to separate 
itself from the “People’s William,” whom it had in effect made, 
and whom it first distinguished by that title of endearment. 
But memories run short in Vanity Fair and in Peterborough Court. 
There is, after all, a good deal of the worldling in the “largest 
circulation.” When the “People’s William” was dethroned from 
the great heart which had so long beat with responsive loyalty 
to his own, the pang was softened by the knowledge that the 
sea of affairs contained other political lovers as worthy as the 
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one thrown over. So, doubtless, it has proved. Arlington House 
and Hatfield have, it may be hoped, filled the aching void which 
Hawarden and the “ P.’s W.” had left. 

In the case of the emotional spinster of Wellington Street, 
there have been no such compensations. On those severe pre- 
mises nothing is known of the pride of life, still less of the lust of 
the flesh. An organisation which has no other ideal than that of 
plain living and high thinking lacks those resources available to 
more material natures for the healing of the spirit’s wound. 
It seems but the other day, though in fact it is more than two 
decades since, that on the temporary retirement of Mr. Glad- 
stone, and his replacement by the then Lord Hartington, The 
Spectator in the flesh hovered dolefully about Pall Mall, and, 
settling for a few moments at the Athenzum, poured into un- 
sympathetic ears grief too great for words at the incurable 
disaster which had overtaken its then Party, and in the sacrilege 
committed by the Turfite Hartington sitting or standing in the 
place of the patristic Gladstone. Mr. Gladstone’s penchant for The 
Spectator may have been of Mr. Gladstone’s life a thing apart. 
The Spectators \ove of Mr. Gladstone was its whole existence. 
During the period of Gladstonian abdication Zhe Spectator went 
softly all the days, looking in rarely at St. Stephen’s lest the 
thought of the lost leader and the vanished hand should plunge 
it into ecstasies of grief. But Wellington Street never hesitates 
between public duty and private inclination, especially if the 
path of the former happens to be in the line of the main 
chance ; for even the spiritualised spinster of Wellington Street 
is quick to discern the setting of the popular tide. So it had 
been during the American Civil War of our own day, when, 
as it never fails to remind us, Zhe Spectator boldly denounced 
signs of sympathy with the South among politicians and public 
and declared for the integrity of The Union. Zhe Daily News, 
by the by, had already spoken something to the same effect. 
The Spectator perhaps foresaw a coming reaction. It very neatly 
took the wind out of the Zhe Daily News’ sail. It would be 


too painful, as well as impertinent, to enquire into the inner 


life of a journalistic soul by speculating on the different stages 
in that agonising process by which, in 1886, after Mr. Parnell’s 
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memorable visit to Hawarden, Zhe Spectator took and acted o1 
the resolution of plucking the Gladstonian image from the 
sanctuary of its editorial heart. Not slight, assuredly, was the 
travail of spirit which preceded, and finally resulted in, the 
second or Unionistic birth of the excellent hebdomadal. If, after 
the manner of spinsters, to whom money damages act as 
balm for the lacerated heart, the afflicted print found some 
mitigation for its grief in its access of popularity throughout 
clubland or Mayfair, and the dropping of many fresh sixpences 
into its publisher's till, no right-minded person will grudge it 
that slight relief. 

The fact, however, alas! remains that morally to the end of its 
days The Spectator will be in semi-mourning. Life can never be 
the same to it again as when its Gladstone was on the old pedestal, 
not only as the most powerful, but as the most upright and Sjectator- 
consulting Minister of modern times. The existence which the 
bereaved print now leads is such as suits the chastened sorrow of 
Christian resignation. The heart’s blank can never be filled again. 
But life may be made just tolerable by devotion to pious meditation 
and to good deeds. As the susceptible organ must have someone 
to love, its affections have been for some time fixed on the Duke of 
Devonshire, who, it is to be hoped, reciprocates the sublimated 
passion, sometimes deigns to listen to the prattle, nor repels the 
blandishments ; in other words, to read and digest the articles of 
the chaste print. Others, too, than the Duke have a share in the 
warmest affections of the journal. Never was there so heaven-born a 
Premier as the amateur chemist of the Hatfield laboratory ; never 
a leader of the House of Commons who so happily tempered 
patrician scorn with popular instincts as the expert golfer of 
the Berwick links, the pride of St. Andrew’s, and, since Mr. 
Gladstone’s loss, the political cynosure and intellectual idol of 
Wellington Street. 

Providence, too, always tempers the wind to the shorn lamb. 
Other resources than those mentioned are available to withdraw 
The Spectator from the introspective brooding over that loss which 
without injuring its circulation, went, eleven years ago, so near to 
breaking its heart. Of course, there are the works of charity in 
which pious grief has ever found some solace. Funds for homeless 
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and clotheless Armenians can only be started once now and then ; 
but there is always some smaller destitution to be relieved, or 
mercy to be shown. As long as Abdul Hamid sits on the throne 
of Turkey there seems no fear lest Zhe Spectator’s occupation as 
the healer of Sultanically created misery should cease. Thus it is 
with newspapers as with individuals. The mature maiden, whose 
life is ruined by a lover’s perfidy, becomes, to her soul’s relief, 
the pattern of district visitors and the vicar’s right-hand church- 
woman. In the same way, the newspaper finds in theological 
articles the consolatory writing that ministers to the mind diseased. 
It half forgets its life’s sorrow in dissertations on the validity 
of Anglican Orders, or the mutual relations of the Lambeth 
Primate and of the Greek Patriarch. Minor employments there 
are, too, of a less spiritual, but of an equally consolatory, kind. 
Who ever denied to the mature maiden, secretly grieving over a 
sentimental loss, the consoling companionship of her tabby or her 
pug. Long since Zhe Spectator has done for dogs all which 
Sir John Lubbock once performed for wasps, or ants, Zhe Spectator 
dog is a genus in itself. Who would grudge its inventor the harm- 
less relief that it may find in the perusal of its own collected canine 
anecdotes? To this interesting collection, the cat, the squirrel, and 
other animals have now been added; so that the great bereave- 
ment which the superior print has known, is, it may be hoped, in 
a fair way of permanent alleviation. If it be permitted to offer a 
hint for conduct to the latter-day namesake of Addison’s sheet, 
one might suggest that it should be on its guard against the 
acrimony of thought or word which the influences of a life’s sorrow 
are apt to breed even in the most angelic tempers, Because, once 
convinced of a national duty, The Spectator separated from the 
Liberal leader as decisively as if she had proved him to be a 
criminal lunatic, it does not follow that all those who have not 
renounced Gladstonianism in home affairs are fit occupants of 
convict prisons; or that, because Zhe Spectator has set up Mr. 
Balfour, Lord Salisbury, the Duke of Devonshire, as its new 
guides, these are absolutely infallible; or that to differ from the 
chief confessors of the Unionist cult is as the sin of blasphemy. 
Apart from these little foibles, Zhe Spectator places the whole 
public under a debt. Its tricks of style or peculiarities of thought 
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are harmless; its instructiveness is great. No other two men in 
England than Mr. Hutton and Mr. Townsend could have kept 
their paper at so high a level of information and sagacity. Every- 
one was grieved to hear of the unsatisfactory health of the former 
of these gentlemen, whose lamented death, sharply following on 
news of improved health, is announced while these pages are 
passing through the Press. 
DYKE RHODE. 





The Enemies of South Africa 
IV. 


I AM not unmindful of the fact that in a certain sense, and in a 
certain measure, the financiers have been helpful to South Africa, 
and that within limits they have furthered its advance. If capital 
had not been employed at Kimberley and Johannesburg, those 
centres of trade and activity never would have grown to their 
present prosperity. Into the economic question as concerning the 
Diamond Fields I do not propose to enter, because to discuss it 
would be to discuss a problem of a wide and general politico- 
social nature outside the scope of these articles. While, however, 
the meanness of the De Beers management in paying so small a 
contribution to the Colonial revenue is beyond doubt, it is scarcely 
open to question that had not the output of diamonds been 
restricted the stones would have become a drug in the market. 
This would have been a very substantial injury to South Africa, 
though it might have benefited the world at large, since the 
diamond is probably one of the most fruitful sources of moral 
degradation, and the day which saw it insignificant from the 
point of view of commercial value, as it is insignificant from 
any true esthetic point of view, would be a happy one for 
society generally. The discovery of the diamond, however, marked 
a turning-point in the history of South Africa, while no one can 
deny that the amalgamation of the various interests at Kimberley 
arrested downward tendencies, and set South Africa on its legs 
again, 

One excellent result, at all events, followed upon the absorption 
of all the diamond-mining companies of Griqualand West into 
a gigantic whole, It was no longer possible for individuals to 
enrich themselves at the expense of the community by the system 
of alternately inflating and depressing the shares of the various 
companies. This system has been elevated to a fine art at 
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Johannesburg, and more recently in Rhodesia. So far as the 
Rand is concerned, I think, it is impossible for any man who has 
weighed the evidence to doubt that it contains enough gold to 
pay off the National Debt of this country. The obstacles to the 
successful exploitation of this wealth are many. They have been 
referred to already, and for the rest every newspaper reader knows 
what they are. Many of these obstacles will be removed, and the 
credit of their removal will belong not merely to Mr. Chamberlain, 
but to the mine-owners and financiers on the spot, who have 
worked strenuously to that end. All credit is due to these men 
for what they have done to create this industry, and all credit is 
also due to them for their plucky efforts to set it free from the 
trammels imposed upon it by the selfish oligarchy at Pretoria, 
Having said so much, justice is satisfied. It cannot be pretended 
for a moment that in the vast majority of cases the ghost of a 
disinterested motive hovered around these efforts, though we may 
except a few public-spirited men of whom Mr. Rhodes is the chief. 
The aim of this vast majority has been entirely self-centred. They 
have desired to enrich themselves, and in many cases have been 
wholly indifferent as to the means they employed so long as they 
could secure that result. 

Since the Rand was discovered gold represented by a value in 
pounds sterling of about fifty millions has been taken out of the 
country. It is not possible to estimate exactly the wealth of the 
millionaires, and of those lesser financial magnates which an African 
journal has styled the vulgar fractions of millionaires ; but it is more 
than probable that there are at least fifty men coming under the 
former category, many of whom are millionaires several times over. 
It would certainly be well within the mark to say that the mining 
financial magnates of the Rand divide between them a capital—by 
which I mean a capital which could be realised to-morrow, and 
not merely capital on paper—represented by hundreds of millions 
sterling. Supposing we take the sum as being a hundred millions 
only, it will be seen at once that these clever operators have 
possessed themselves of wealth far in excess of the total output 
from the Rand up to this moment, and this notwithstanding the 
proportions of that wealth, in the shape of dividends, which have 
been distributed out of that total among the general public ; for it 
must be remembered that in almost every case these millionaires 
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were entirely without means twelve years or so since. It would not 
be easy to explain in detail exactly how this has been done. The 
processes whereby the financial expert enriches himself are so com- 
plicated that one can only get a fitful appreciation of the method, 
and cannot grasp it permanently. Whatever the method, its. 
working is simple enough. These South African millionaires have 
not only possessed themselves of the entire wealth already extracted 
from the bowels of the earth ; they have anticipated and acquired 
the wealth to come from that source for years ahead; in other 
words, they have made the public pay them in advance, and, further, 
they have not only capitalised the floating faith, so to speak, of 
the public in the Rand’s future, but, not content with taking that 
faith as represented by hard cash, have in the great majority of 
cases contrived to retain, to regain possession, I should say, of the 
scrip representing these potential profits, while it is the outsider who 
really pays all the expenses of working the mines. The processes 
by which the end is achieved are, I suppose, among the common-. 
places of stock-jobbing “ business”—a convenient word for transac- 
tions which in actual practice mean nothing more than the device 
whereby the unscrupulous and long-reaching take advantage of the. 
weakness—the credulity or timidity—of the outsiders, turning both 
to their profit. In simpler language still, business of this kind is. 
merely the primitive operation of sacrificing the weak for the 
benefit of the strong. The uninitiated imagine that the periodical 
rise and fall in the market prices of South African securities is due 
to natural causes; that is to say, to the ordinary law of supply and 
demand. Of course, the law of supply and demand comes in. Of 
course, too, the rise and fall is due in some measure to causes 
which have not been manipulated by the ring. The rebellion at 
Johannesburg, the rising in Rhodesia, the oppressive legislation 
and taxation under which the aliens at Johannesburg have suffered,, 
are among the causes which may be styled natural. But it may 
be doubted whether even these misfortunes and disabilities will 
ultimately prove to the detriment of the men who hold the title- 
deeds of the Transvaal’s wealth in their hands. They have, of 
course, prevented them from making more money immediately, but 
in many cases they have enabled them to get a tighter hold of the 
sources of wealth, while they have relieved the men who hold the 
destinies of the industry and its future wealth in their hands, from, 
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the necessity of producing the depression artificially, which it is 
essential to their purposes should be of periodical occurrence. 

Roughly speaking, the system of these persons is to bring the 
faith of the investing public up to a high pitch, while throughout the 
process they are unloading their scrip, for which they have either 
paid nothing or next to nothing, upon them. When, in their wisdom» 
they apprehend this process has gone far enough, then they begin 
to put about or encourage rumours of a pessimistic character, 
Throughout the time uneasiness is degenerating into panic these 
astute persons—financial geniuses, euphemism styles them—are 
re-acquiring possession of the scrip at nominal prices—at their own 
prices that is to say. Now their myrmidons in the Press and in 
the City are set to work again to persuade the public that in parting 
with their scrip they have done foolishly, and to encourage them 
to make haste to repair their error by repurchasing the stock. 
The skilful cynics in the background, who have plenty of it in their 
strong boxes, are ready to oblige, and scrip and money change 
hands again. This process is continued over and over again ; each 
time the man behind the scenes pockets handsome profits, while 
the outsider grows poorer and poorer. It comes to this: these 
men who have the control of the market can, in normal times, 
do with it as they please ; they can force it up and down at their 
pleasure. Their enormous wealth is not, then, really derived from 
the legitimate profits of gold-mining; it represents the aggregate 
losses of bond fide investors—of a whole army of small men who 
cannot be regarded as speculators, since they have been induced 
to invest their money in what is undoubtedly a flourishing and 
profit-making industry, in the hope of receiving a higher interest 
for their capital than is possible in the case of old-established and 
staid industries at home, where the profits are generally brought 
down to a minimum by the keen competition which obtains in 
old countries, 

In making this statement I have purposely left out of account 
the vast number of company promoters and market operators who 
have grown rich by exploiting and engineering entirely rotten and 
intrinsically worthless and dishonest concerns. These abound 
everywhere, but their unfortunate victims are not differentiated 
from the ordinary run of such dupes. South Africa has produced, 
it is true, a fine crop of vermin of this description, and the mischief 
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they have done the country has been incalculable. It may be 
doubted, however, whether they have done it half so great or 
enduring a hurt as that inflicted upon it by the financial expert, 
against whose respectability and honesty not a word, in the legal 
sense, can be advanced. The latter variety has been enriched, not so 
much by the simpletons, by that unhappy class of person who is 
certain to lose his money sooner or later, and upon whom 
well-to-do Society, eminently fitted, as it doubtless is, to adopt 
the ré/e of contempt—for does it not owe its wealth to its unim- 
peachable rectitude?—does not lavish its sympathy. Possibly sym- 
pathy is as superfluous in his case as in that of the mere speculator 
who, hoping to jump on the right side of the fence in operating 
for a rise or fall in the market, contrives somehow to jump on the 
wrong side. But the persons who have been among the greatest 
losers, and the most undeservedly, through the machinations of 
the financiers, belong to a very different class. Men in their 
thousands, who have taken a genuine interest in the progress of 
South Africa, and who, honestly believing in its mineral resources, 
have desired to back their belief with their substance, men of 
intelligence and some imagination, professional men and their like, 
these have been the principal sources of the wealth of the new 
order of plutocrats South Africa has evolved during the last decade 
or so. Of course, these small investors have not been disinterested ; 
they have expected to reap the reward of their faith, but they 
have not expected to be treated as less than pawns in the gam 

by the powerful syndicates who batten upon their losses. 

With the private aspect of this matter, the misery brought into 
thousands of innocent families, we are not now concerned. The 
callous heartlessness which has wrought this mischief has, however, 
inflicted a great injury upon South Africa itself. It has caused the 
name of that country to stink in the nostrils of the upper and 
middle classes of this country, and has shut up the purses of 
the investing public, so that the capital necessary for its future 
development will be exceedingly difficult to obtain. It is to be 
hoped that this reaction against South African Securities will, 
at least, have the further effect of shutting the men who have 
been responsible for all this suffering out of houses into which 
they never ought to have been admitted. The laxness of English 
Society in opening its portals to all sorts and conditions of newly 
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rich men went far enough before the epoch of the South African 
millionaire. But, hitherto, this laxness was not altogether insus- 
ceptible of excuse and palliation. The great inventor, manufacturer, 
even the great provider, was commonly a benefactor to his country, 
a man with a certain largeness of aim and scope, who might be 
instructive, useful, and even amusing. He evolved himself gradually, 
and frequently assimilated a great deal of culture as he went along, 
a fact sufficiently attested when we remember that in the Victorian 
era such men have been among the principal, I might say the only, 
serious patrons of the Fine Arts. But with one or two exceptions, 
which will occur to every informed reader, the South African 
millionaire has been a person of a very different order from the 
great inventor, manufacturer, or provider. His ideas have never 
travelled beyond money and money’s worth. His wealth has been 
lavished without taste and without knowledge—spent in a manner 
that debases rather than refines. 

And yet these men have been received, and even courted, by 
families whose ancestors would turn in their graves could they 
behold the unlovely sight. To such a pitch has the worship of the 
Golden Calf carried us! Moreover, they have sometimes succeeded 
in cajoling men of name and men of birth to join them in their 
enterprises. Their influence, social and political, has doubtless 
been temporarily arrested, but it behoves everyone who loves 
South Africa, everyone who desires that that country should become 
the home of a huge Anglo-Saxon people, to guard against per- 
mitting such men as these to exercise any control over its destinies, 
or to intrude themselves into its political life, for whenever the real 
interests of that country are at variance with their private or 
personal interests, we cannot doubt which will suffer. Their power 
during the last few years has been very great. Wherever the man 
who loved South Africa for its own sake, and was jealous of 
England’s mission and jealous of England’s honour in that country, 
attempted to put his foot, he found the path before him blocked 
by these selfish and interested cliques. The damping effect this 
has had upon genuine enthusiasm for South Africa can be better 
imagined than described. 

South Africa has suffered from bad generalship, bad administra- 
tion, and from the ineptitude and folly of a host of unfaithful 
stewards. Among these Earl Grey has been held up to obloquy, 
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and justly, for his attempt to turn the Cape into a penal settlement 
was as foolish as it was disgraceful. It may be questioned, 
however, whether these convicts would have done so much to 
lower the standard of morality and of conduct as the rank and 
file—we may leave the conspicuous successes, the financial mag- 
nates, alone now—of Johannesburg’s citizens. If the moral standard 
which obtains in that city were to become general in South Africa 
the country would be past praying for. But Kimberley in its early 
days was in no better case, The enemies of South Africa are those 
who would use it as a means to selfish ends, who care nothing 
for it for its own sake, who would extract its wealth and leave it 
barren and naked, in the manner of its ancient exploiters, 
Phoenicians, Egyptians, whoever they were, and the more modern 
Portuguese. The veriest Dopper, though he does not irrigate his 
land, nor discover its wealth in minerals and cereals, is at least 
a bond fide settler and coloniser, and is to be preferred ten thousand 
times to the greedy adventurer who treats it as an orange, to be 
sucked dry and cast on one side. The coolies who flock into 
Natal apparently to possess it, the very natives living in idleness 
on their locations, are more desirable as permanent factors in 
South African Society than these unsavoury o’erscourings of every 
land which gold and precious stones have attracted to the country. 
The evil may be trusted to cure itself, as, I believe, all the evils 
by which South Africa is beset may be. I am free to confess 
that, despite the legion of enemies by which she is assailed—and 
I have endeavoured in these articles to unmask the chief of them 
—South Africa will rise superior to them all, for I believe she has 
a splendid future before her, and that she is destined to become the 


base of a great British dominion. 
JAMES STANLEY LITTLE. 








Some New Lights on “ Bozzy”’ 
IL. 


THERE is yet another most interesting department of investigation 
which reveals much of Boswell’s singular character. This is the 
various, numerous changes he made in his text after his first edition 
had appeared. The reason of these is obvious enough, and amusing, 
too, for we can easily trace the form and pressure under which they 
were made, 

We might well wonder how it was that Boswell escaped a 
sound kicking from some at least of the persons he so greatly 
ridiculed in his book. His personalities are truly amazing. They 
were certainly not meant maliciously, save in a few instances, and 
may be explained by the “gust” which garrulous people, when 
writing reminiscences, feel in piquant details. They cannot bring 
themselves to sacrifice anything. It is awkward to have to admit 
that in the most flagrant instances the victims were a woman 
without sufficient protection—Mrs. Thrale ; and an attorney—who 
was dead. 

The most extraordinary passage in The Tour is the 
treatment of Sir Alexander Macdonald. This was a 
Scotch gentleman of high position, “Macdonald of the 
Isles,” whom, at his request, he had introduced to Johnson in 
London. He was evidently a man of culture and position, and 
was raised to the peerage a few years later. When they reached 
Armidale on their journey, Sir Alexander and his wife came to 
meet them on their landing, and hospitably brought them to their 
temporary abode. He had been an Eton scholar, and Boswell 
supplies a copy of Latin verses addressed to Johnson, and written 
by the Baronet. Now Johnson “had been very much pleased 
with him in London,” as he “was a gentleman of talents.” 

At dinner, after all, there were a few Highland gentlemen 
invited. They endeavoured to rouse their degenerate Highland 
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chief, and it is admitted he bore their assaults with “a polite good 
nature”—like a gentleman, in short. Mr, Croker discovered that 
two pages had been cancelled after the book had been printed, 
and which must have contained almost libellous matter. Boswell 
mentions one characteristic circumstance: “My shrewd and hearty 
friend, Sir T. Blacket, Lady Macdonald’s uncle, who had preceded 
us in a visit to this chief, upon being asked by him if the punch- 
bowl then upon the table was not a very handsome one, replied, 
‘Yes, if it were full.’” The incredible bad taste of this, not to say 
its indecency, will be seen. For he published the offensive remark 
made in private conversation ofa relation of the family, and most 
likely embroiled the two. He then collects gossip about the high 
rents, emigration, &c., showing that their host was a bad landlord, 
and reports Johnson’s criticism on the house of a tenant. Their host’s 
mansion having been burnt down some time before, it was im- 
possible, therefore, to entertain visitors properly, but he did the 
best he could. Boswell and Johnson, it must be said, chose to 
attribute this treatment to “meanness” and stinginess. Johnson 
actually writing to Mrs. Thrale, said that he had brought them 
there purposely, so that he might have an excuse for entertaining 
them meanly. Instead, writes Boswell, of finding a large company 
and a festive entertainment, they had only a few guests, one Mr. 
James from Aberdeen, “and cannot boast of our cheer.” This was 
bad enough. After which he goes on with the complaint 
about the rents, &c., which he makes more general.’ He had to 
make recantation, which seems rather degrading and pusillanimous : 
it was reported to have been made on compulsion. Burke said 
that he had threatened to kick him. In the caricatures Boswell 
is shown humbly crouching before Sir Alexander. It may be 
imagined what a hubbub this outburst caused. In the second 
edition, for some reason, the whole was changed. The verse 
about the mean entertainment and the punch-bowl was omitted, 
No doubt his “ hearty friend,” Blackett, spoke out to him in a very 
hearty, disagreeable way. Instead, -he gives some unmeaning 
grudging compliments and excuses, that the Macdonalds had come 
to Armidale on their way to Edinburgh, where it was necessary 
for them to be soon after: that their real mansion was at Mug- 
shot, a good way off, while the passage about the Eton scholar 
and Johnson’s low opinion of him was reshaped into “that he was 
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totally unfit for his situation.” Boswell adds that he meditated 
escaping from his house next day, but Johnson “determined to 
weather it out till Monday.” 

It is but fair to say, however, that Boswell solemnly denied in 
print that he had received any letter or application from the noble 
lord, “to quote any alteration in my journal. A contemptible 
scribbler, indeed, who, after having disgraced and deserted his 
clerical character, picks up a scanty livelihood by scurrilous 
lampoons under a feigned name—(this is in Johnson’s best vein)— 
impudently and falsely asserted that the passages omitted were 
defamatory.” 

We may well wonder what was the reason of his persistent 
animosity to this gentleman. Boswell hated Hawkins and hated 
Mrs. Thrale because they interfered with him, and took what he 
had intended for himself. I fancy the same reason made him 
hate the Scotch Baronet. Some four or five years ago, when he 
was looking out for an heiress, he had pitched on Miss Bosville, 
a rich young lady of Yorkshire. But the Baronet stepped in and 
carried her off. Further, he was made a peer. This may have 
had something to do with it. No doubt, too, he had tempted 
Johnson with prospects of magnificent state and hospitality, and 
the Sage may have laid the disappointment to Azs account. 

Another gross case. A discussion on Fingal arose in Edinburgh, 
on which young Tytler, afterwards Lord Woodhouselee, and 
others took part. Boswell writes, “ Young Mr. Tytler 
stepped briskly forward and said, ‘Fingal is certainly 
genuine, for I have heard a great part of it repeated in the 
original. Dr. Johnson indignantly asked him, ‘Sir, do you 
understand the original?’ ‘No sir. ‘Why then, we see to 
what this testimony comes.’ He afterwards said to me, ‘ Did you 
observe the wonderful confidence with which young Tytler 
advanced, with his front ready drased/’” This young Tytler was 
Boswell’s guest and friend, and yet he reports this most offensive 
passage, making him ridiculous, and also showing Johnson’s 
contempt for him. No doubt indignant remonstrance was made, 
and Boswell altered the passage to “one gentleman in the 
company expressed his opinion, &c. Dr. Johnson indignantly 
asked him,” &c. The Sage’s remark about his front being “ready 
brased”” was left out. At Auchinleck he did not spare his own 
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parish minister, a worthy Mr, Dun, saying that “he discovered” 
a narrowness of information about the English Church, so that 
Johnson said to him, “ Sir, you know no more of our Church than 
a Hottentot.” “I was sorry that he brought this upon himself,” 
adds “ Bozzy” in a patronising way. This he had to alter into “ one 
of them,” &c. 

He had lent his friend, Sir W. Forbes, the banker, his journal 
to read, which he “ praised in high terms as curious and valuable ; 
a most curious picture of society, and an admirable record.” This 
letter “ Bozzy” published with a flourish as a testimonial to his 
work, It was, of course, noticed that there was a high eulogium 
of Sir William, and it may be assumed that this influenced his 
judgment. It turned out that this was not in the portion sent to 
him. But the banker was much distressed, and remonstrated. 
Boswell later added a note in which he explained these facts, and 
that “it consequently did not contain the eulogium of Sir W. 
Forbes, which he never saw until this book appeared in print. 
Nor did he ever know, when he wrote the above letter, that 
this journal was to be published.” 

The minor changes in successive editions of Zhe Tour are 
curious. Among the compliments to Lord Errol he had this, 
“his agreeable look and softness of address,” which had an 
odd effect, and was changed to his “agreeable manners” simply. 
When they were talking of the battle of Culloden, he tells us 
he was so affected that he “several times burst into tears.” 
This absurd confession was changed into “I could not refrain 
from tears.” ; 

His Scotticisms were frequent, such as “we spoke none,” 
“remonstrated to him,” “catch’d” for caught, “nothing more 
uneasy to the mind,” &c. On their travels in Scotland Boswell 
and his friend visited a grotto where the former was greatly 
impressed by “a wonderful large lobster claw.” This he altered 
into “a lobster claw uncommonly large.” Finally he got rid of 
the claw altogether, and put simply, “the grotto was ingeniously 
constructed.” 

The coolness that arose between Langton and Johnson, after 
the religious discussion with Dr. Mayo, is described by Boswell 
as “on his introducing in a mixed company a hasty expression 
of Dr. Johnson’s, 7m so unseemly a way as to provoke a rebuke)’ 
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This must have been a serious offence to Langton, whose friendship 
for Boswell had always been constant. He must have “remonstrated 
to him,” as his friend would say, for we find it altered to 
“on his attempting to prosecute a subject that had reference to 
religion beyond the bounds within which the Doctor thought 
such topics should be confined in a mixed circle.” This laboured 
explanation left both parties without blame. 

Langton also assisted him in the most important way, furnishing 
him with notes, &c., and very valuable and interesting contributions, 
yet “ Bozzy” was continually introducing “our worthy friend ” as the 
subject of Johnson’s ridicule or censure. Of course he did not 
give the name, but “our worthy friend” must have recognised 
himself. 

Another interesting question. Had Johnson ever a serious design 
of making the widow Thrale his wife? Nothing more natural, 
or more in the course of human nature could be imagined than 
that the Sage should have complacently fostered the notion. 
There was he the bustling executor, taking all upon himself, 
selling the brewery, posting about, lord and master of the 
premises, with the “ potentiality of growing rich beyond the dreams 
of avarice,” &c. No wonder the flattering thought might have 
occurred to him. We might have expected to hear something 
on the point from Boswell, who, however, speaks in a rather 
guarded way of this suggested alliance. “Johnson,” he says 
in a note, “wishing to unite himself with this rich widow was 
much talked of, but, J Jdelzeve, without foundation.” This is 
somewhat hesitating, for he must have seen and known a good 
deal of the matter. But here we have it, at all events, 
that it was much talked about, and it might have been without 
foundation. Mrs. Thrale indeed, in her marginal note, writes 
scornfully, “I believe so too!” but it is clear she is referring 
to her own feelings, and that ske had no notion of such a 
thing. She could hardly speak for Johnson, whose feelings were 
the point at issue. She could not have been displeased at the 
great lexicographer’s aspiring to her hand. 

Boswell quotes three stanzas of an amusing poem, “not with- 
out characteristic merit,” on the subject. 

A short time ago I obtained the original ode itself, a very 
rare thing, of which I have never seen another copy, It is 
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very coarse, but written with decided point and ability. It is 
called “An Ode to Mrs. Thrale by Samuel Johnson, LL.D., on 
their Supposed Approaching Nuptials.” In an amusing introduc- 
tion it is stated that “Mr. Thrale kept a sort of house of 
call frequented by wits and artists. The most distinguished of 
them, and, as one may say, the foremost of the whole was Dr. 
Samuel Johnson, the celebrated Lichfield man, who was famous 
for shrewd sayings and lively jokes. He was a very large man 
and by no means well-looking, but rather the contrary; never- 
theless was he neat and cleanly in his person and dress, He 
was, notwithstanding, no small favourite with Mrs. Thrale, both 
in her husband’s lifetime and for some short while after.” 
“ Piozzi,” he wrote, “I find is coming, and when #e comes and J 
come you will have two about you that love you.” This was 
in her widowhood, and indeed it is plain that Dr. Samuel 
Johnson himself had then also pretensions to her, his disap- 
pointment of which, by her preference of Signor Piozzi, no doubt 
contributed, with other conversations, to his writing that severe 
answer on her informing him of her resolution, which answer 
she has very prudently suppressed. 

Indeed, recently after the death of Mr. Henry Thrale there 
were not wanting many who conjectured that a matrimonial 
union would take place between his widow and Dr. S. John- 
son; and some went as far as to assert that it was his deter- 
mined purpose, not only to carry on the business under the 
firm of the brewery, but even to assume the name and arms of 
Thrale. Upon this foundation and no better the bell-man, or 
some other such rhymester of the Borough, bantered the busi- 
ness in the following homely lines: 


“ Hail, Johnson ! 
Thrale-Johnson ! 
Brewer of good ale, Johnson ; 
While you drive so bold a trade 
Your cash will never fail, Johnson. 


“ Piozzi once alarmed my fears, 
Till beauteous Mary’s tragic fate, 
And Rizzio’s tale dissolved in tears 
My mistress ere it was too late. 


“ Indignant thought to English pride ! 
That any eye should ever see 
Johnson one moment set aside 

For Tweedledum or Tweedledee. 
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“ For though they come in pleasing guise, 
And cry, ‘ The wise deserve the fair !’ 
They look askance with envious eyes, 
As Satan looked at the first pair. 


“ Ascetick now thy lover lives, 
Nor dares to touch, nor dares to kiss ; 
Yet eager fancy sometimes gives 
A premonition of our bliss. 


“Five daughters by a former spouse 

Shall match with nobles of the land ; 
The fruit of our more fervid vows 
A pillar of the state shall stand. 


“ Greater than Atlas was of yore, 
A nobler charge to me is given ; 
The sphere he on his shoulders bore, 
But I encircle Heaven.” 


The oddity, however, is that this should have been pub- 
lished on the very year of Johnson’s death, long after their 
quarrel, and just before the marriage of Mrs. Piozzi. The gossip, 
therefore, must have gone for some years. Still more strange is 
it that it refers to Mrs. Piozzi’s letters and quotes from them. 
Yet they did not appear until this year. 

But how are we to explain the rage and almost fury of 
Johnson at the news of the marriage, save on the theory that 
it was an explosion of his disappointment and mortification, 
long brooded over, at his being supplanted and driven out by 
“the ugly dog” of an Italian? It is difficult to find any other 
explanation. 

He had, of course, found out long before that his notion, 
of which he may have had only a faint “adumbration,” was an 
idle dream, but when the opening came he could not resist 
giving the lady a piece of his mind. After all, that a person 
who had “dropped him” should make a foolish marriage would, 
under ordinary conditions, have affected him only with pity and 
perhaps contempt. There would have been many a pooh and a 
pish, “The woman had no bottom—there’s an end on't.” 

It is extraordinary that Boswell, who had so keen an apprecia- 
tion of what was witty, should in one instance have so signally 
failed in “carrying a don mot”; more extraordinary still is it that 
the one in question should be repeated, reprinted, and admired 
without its being noticed that it was wrongly reported. Johnson 
had wittily said of Lord Chesterfield: “I had thought he had been 
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a wit among lords, but I find that he is only a lord among wits.”* 


It seems incredible, but Boswell actually knocks away the whole 
point of the thing by putting it thus: “This man,” he said, “I 
thought had been a lord among wits, but I find he is only a wit 
among lords.” There was actually a genuine compliment here, 
for to turn out to be a wit among lords is a good deal. 

It is clear that Boswell was always struggling to reveal as 
much as he could about the persons he mentions, and that it cost 
him many a pang to suppress what he thought were piquant 
personalities. For instance, in a discussion between Johnson and 
Burke’s son, on “the nose of the mind,” he mentions him merely 
as “a gentleman present”; but gives all Johnson’s contemptuous 
and rather offensive remarks, This fashion must have given 
great and deep annoyance, because the “ gentleman present” would 
of course remember the scene; and others who were present would 
furnish his name, and perhaps maliciously circulate it. 


” 


In his first edition he makes Johnson call him “ Mr, . 
but in the second he grows bolder, and puts the correct number 


of aang * er 
There is one important point in which it seems to me that 


modern editors seem to have gone astray, viz, the length of 
Johnson’s stay at Oxford. One of Mr. Croker’s many “ mare’s- 
nests” was that Johnson had remained at Oxford only a year and 
two months instead of three years, the time hitherto accepted ; 
and Dr. B. Hill has adopted and enforced this theory. He founds 
his argument, as Mr. Croker did, on the old “ Battels” Book, or the 
weekly charges for food, &c., which, in the main, only register 
Johnson’s meals for about a year and two months—that is, from 
November, 1728, to December. 1729. This he thinks proof 
irresistible. 

Mr. Napier adopts the same theory; so does the editor of 
the “Globe” edition ; so does Mr. Birrell, M.P. All five seem to 
think the matter beyond dispute and as finally settled. On the 
other side we have Boswell, himself a host, Hawkins, Murphy, ° 
and various other short accounts, nearly all being contemporaneous, 
and all having opportunities of knowing the facts. 

Boswell announces in the most positive way that Johnson 


* It is given in this shape in Walker’s little Zz/e of 1785. 
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“left the college in autumn, 1731, without a degree, having been a 
member of it little more than three years.” Now that painstaking 
writer has told us that “I have sometimes been obliged to run 
half over London in order to fix a date correctly ; which, when I 
had accomplished, I well knew would obtain me no praise, though 
a failure would have been to my discredit.” Here is a date, the year, 
the month, and a period given, for which he had no need to “run 
half over London” to ascertain, for he had simply to consult his 
great friend, or his great friend’s tutor, Dr. Adams. And he actually 
tells us that on several occasions he obtained from Johnson 
all the particulars of his early life and education. Further, 
once at Oxford, Boswell extracted from Dr. Adams everything 
about Johnson’s residence at Oxford. Would not his first question 
have been; “And how many years, sir, did he remain here?” 
It is quite impossible to put aside the force of this argument. 

Again, we should consider the number of details and events 
that have come down to us of Johnson’s college life, his acquaint- 
ances, poverty, studies, and change of tutors, &c., all of which 
suggest a regular University course, quite incompatible with a 
stay of a few months. All through his life he looked on himself 
and spoke of himself as an “university man,” who belonged to the 
place, which he certainly would not have done had he been there 
only fourteen months. Would he have been constantly returning 
and stopping there and calling up old memories of places and 
friends? Any reader would have an uneasy feeling that Johnson 
after so short a residence, and being obliged to quit the place 
under the stigma of not being able to pay his way, was making 
but a pretence of being an Oxonian. Nay, those fourteen months 
would have been but too painful an episode for Johnson himself 
to recall, and he would certainly have shunned all allusion to his 
Alma Mater. Further, would the University have given him two 
degrees on so slender a connection ? 

Hawkins, the much-maligned, was an old friend of Johnson’s ; 
he attended him on his death-bed, prepared his will, acted as 
his executor, wrote his life and edited his work. He, therefore, 
ought to have known something about Johnson. Not only does 
he know something, but he furnishes a great deal of minute 
and particular detail about this Oxford life. He tells that as it 
would have been impossible for the humble bookseller to support 
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his son at Oxford, it was arranged that he should go as a sort 
of assistant in his studies to a Mr. Andrew Corbet, the son 
of a Shropshire gentleman, and one of his schoolfellows. He 
was to be with him “in the character of a companion,” and his 
college charges were to be defrayed by him. Boswell heard 
this story too, but he says it was too delicate a matter to 
question his friend upon. Dr. Taylor, however, told him that 
Johnson “never received any assistance whatever” from the 
Corbets. This, however, would seem to be owing to the abrupt 
termination of the arrangement, for after nearly two years’ stay, 
or it may be fourteen months, young Corbet quitted the college. 
But Hawkins says that all he could obtain was that the father of 
the young man should continue to pay for his commons. Then 
the knight makes this distinct and positive statement: “ The 
time of his continuance at Oxford is divisible into two periods, 
the former whereof commenced on the 31st day of October, 
1728, and determined in December, 1729, when, as appears by 
a note in his diary in these words: ‘1729, Dec. S. J. Oxonio 
rediit, he left this place, the reason whereof was a failure 
of pecuniary supplies from his father; but meeting with another 
source, the bounty, it is supposed, of some one or more of the 
members of the cathedral, he returned and made up the whole 
of his residence, about three years.” 

Hawkins, not as delicate as Boswell, had evidently talked 
the subject over with Johnson, for the latter explained to 
nim that his father had become a bankrupt about this time, 
This cathedral friend was likely enough to have been the Dean, 
for long after Johnson “cancelled” some passages in his journey, 
which had been printed off, for fear of giving him pain, saying 
that he had once done him an important service. I have thought, 
too, that Johnson’s care of Mrs. Desmoulins might have been 
owing to some assistance of this kind received from her father, 
Dr. Swinfen. So everything, it will be seen, points in this 
direction. 

But now for the argument from the “Battels,” or, I suppose, 
Buttery Books. which are the entries of commons supplied to the 
students there. 

These reports I may take credit for being the first to pub- 
lish, the late Professor Chandler having had them copied for me. 
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From the time of Johnson’s entrance in October, 1728, to 
December, 1729, the entries are continued regularly week by 
week, and small charges are placed opposite his name. After 
that date there sets in a state of great capriciousness and irregu- 
larity, to be explained by the capricious irregularity of Johnson’s 
own situation. In, December, 1729, he makes that entry of his 
return home from Oxford, to which triumphant appeal is made 
as showing that Johnson’s career was closed, and that it agrees 
exactly with the close of the charges for meals. But this is almost 
at once demolished by our finding that on January 30, 1730, 
there is a charge of 5d.; so that, though we are told that he 
had ieft Oxford for good, and closed his course, we find him 
back again! Now this sd. is highly significant. We are assured 
that “ Battels” is evidence of residence, and that everyone who 
resides must live on the meals of which the “ Battel Books” are 
records. Here we have Johnson at the college, yet having only 
sd. worth of food or drink! His meals or meal must therefore 
have been charged to someone else. Further, his name now 
figures regularly in the books, week after week, though there are 
no charges. But here comes another surprise. On March the 
13th we find him paying for a week’s meals, 4s. 7d., and on 
March 27th, 5d.; so this represents a fortnight’s stay at least. 
I believe the case to be that he was absent at Lichfield for 
the first two months of the year trying to make some arrange- 
ment, and that on his return he paid for a week’s commons or 
so. At all events, here he is shown to be still at Oxford, three 
months after he is supposed to have finally left. This makes a 
residence of eighteen months. His name is now entered regularly 
week after week, still without charges, down to November 27, 1730, 
when it is removed altogether for nearly two months, to reap- 
pear once on January 29, 1731, but without charges. This re- 
moval might show that he had gone away finally, and had lost 
hope of returning. But the name again reappears on March 12, 
1731, and is continued steadily, without charges, down to 
October 1, when it finally vanished, the three years claimed 
being all but completed. What explanation can be given of 
these fitful disappearances and replacings, except that the un- 
happy youth was struggling desperately to retain his footing, 
now hurrying away to obtain aid, now succeeding or failing 
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save that he was at the college, but that his meals were 
charged to someone else? No other rational reason can be given 
of Johnson’s name being withdrawn from the books altogether, 
and then restored, save that the name meant residence, and its 
absence Johnson’s absence; that the few charges set down were 
of his own payment, and that the blanks meant that the charge 
was defrayed in some other way. Had he gone away altogether 
his name would have been summarily removed, This absence of 
charges for meals when he was in residence betokened surely some 
eleemosynary system of assistance, or some charging to another 
person’s account. Mr. Elwin thinks that the college supplied 
him gratis, and held over the charges till better times. Dr. B. 
Hill thinks this impossible—that the charges for meals must be 
the only evidence of residence; but this, as I have shown, is dis- 
posed of by those entries where only 5d. is charged, from’ which 
it is evident he was in residence, and yet is not charged with his 
meals, Dr. B. Hill thinks, too, that when the name is given 
week after week it was merely kept on the books in the hope 
of his return; but on this theory how is it to be explained that 
the name is given in the very first entry after he had arrived 
at the University, and this without any charges opposite it? 

Whitfield came to the college after Johnson left, yet it will be 
noted, however, that Johnson says he knew him “ before 
he became better than other people.” Now, as it was at 
college that Whitfield became better than other people, Johnson 
may have known him before he came to college. It is 
remarkable, but it is Boswell only who used the phrase, 
“ fellow-collegian,” whereas Johnson talks of him as being “at 
the same college with him,” a different thing ; Johnson here merely 
meaning that he had belonged to the same college. This furnishes 
some light. 

It must be always a matter of surprise how a person of 
Boswell’s character and habits could have found admission into a 
first-class club such as the Literary Club was, and which contained 
men so distinguished and important. To have a man taking 
notes, listening and prying into everything, so that “one would 
think the man was hired to be a spy on me,” would be con- 
sidered odious and intolerable in such society. It is plain, 
however, that Johnson forced him in, and exerted all his influence 
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to have him elected. Beauclerk was specially zealous, and actually 
gave a dinner on the night of the ballot, to which he invited 
some important members who were going on to the club to vote 
when “warm with wine.” At this dinner were Lord Charlemont, 
Sir J. Reynolds and some other members, whose names Boswell 
mysteriously conceals, alluding to them as “the company.” 
Perhaps they were too obscure. Johnson told his friend later that 
he “got in by doing all that a man could do.” Then added: 
“They knew that if they refused you, they'd probably have 
never got in another. I’d have kept them all out.” The Sage 
would not have scrupled to hold out this threat. However, 
the thing was “made safe” on this night, by the dinner and 
the influence of Reynolds Goldsmith, Burke, Beauclerk, Garrick, 
Jones—all friends of his own. 

Hawkins has been assailed by Boswell for declaring that 
Garrick had rather conceitedly announced that he intended to 
join, but that Johnson objected he would “disturb them by his 
buffoonery, and that he was never formally proposed and never 
admitted.” Now this took place about 1764-5. Sir Joshua 
agrees that Johnson was much offended by the actor’s conceit. 
Mrs. Thrale said that Johnson had declared that he would 
blackball him. Boswell says all this is untrue. But what is the 
fact? Nine or ten years passed by before Garrick was admitted, 
and there can be no reasonable doubt but that Johnson was 
at the bottom of the opposition. But a curious little speculation 
may be offered here. Boswell was admitted only a short time 
before Garrick and early in the same year; is it not more 
than likely that Johnson withdrew his opposition to secure the 
entrance of his friend Jamie? The two incidents seem connected. 
Had Garrick been blackballed it would have been known to 
be Johnson’s work, and “ Bozzy” would never have got in. 


PERCY FITZGERALD. 





